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from International Paper 


TYON 


An improved anti-skid 
treatment for Multiwall Bags! 


Up ramps and over bumps, bags treated with 
“Tyon” sit tight. Allow faster handling. 


Here is an anti-skid treatment for multiwall 
bags that really works. Inclined Plane tests 
of bags treated with “Tyon” show: 


@ “T yon’ is 20% better than ordinary 
anti-skid treatments 
@ 30% better than rough kraft 


@ 40% better than standard kraft 


: RB i, Mla ee 


oh ean ee prealae : pie one BES Stacked high or riding a sling, they cling. 
from slipping, creeping stacks in the warehouse Sajer—resist slip and creep. 

and on your trucks. Bags treated with “Tyon” rer pee ge 

stack to stay. They cling to pallets. Offer 
firm grip for fast, safe loading and unloading. 


Remember, you get lots of advantages—with a 
~ lot of savings—when you 
- specify multiwall bags 
- treated with “Tyon”... 
~ another product of 
International Paper’s long 


Look for this trademark + yp 30 : 
Sorina Hage’ vdu. Guyco am research and experience. 


1 
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Over umpy roads, around curves, they ride— 
‘don’t slide. Eliminate breakage—speed delivery. 


Send coupon for samples and full information 


] INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


your most dependable source oj aupply =a. cont 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
@ Room 1404C. 
INTE RNATIONATL Please send samples and Tyon information. 
PAPER een 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N. Y.17, N.Y. 
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Boy—are we making progress in Canada! — 
We will be able to announce very shortly _ 
the exact date when the North American _ 
potash buyer will have the protection of | 
‘both a Canadian and a U. S. source. of 

potash supply.  _ So 


Meanwhile our Carlsbad Plant can 
“serve your entire POTASH require- 
ments with the very best material. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular 
Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular 
- Muriate 

Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate — 99.9% KCL 
minimum 


Quick Service — High Quality 
Phone, write, ‘telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX Noe. — WA—331. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA ay 
_ CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. Steps 
General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


wherever crops are grown... 


—_HEPTACHLOR 1959 


Proven performance and safety have made Heptachlor the preferred insecticide for 


the protection of food, feed, and fiber crops. In 1959, : Heptachlor will be even more extensively 
promoted for the control of soil and foliage insects. Powerful regional merchandising programs will 
increase demand, sales, and profits. Supplementary programs will enlist the support of dealers and 


agricultural leaders. 
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Experiments Make sure you're on the mailing 
list for Heptachlor promotional 


plans. Use coupon below. 


and actual field tests have proved that Heptachlor is the most Re 


effective and versatile insecticide for control of soil insects that 


attack major crops! 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 
330 East Grand Avenue - Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Because Heptachlor is such an 
effective insecticide, minimum amounts have residual effective- 
ness, yet are safe to use for foliage treatment and for treatment 


Please put my name on your mailing list for news of 1959 
Heptachlor Promotions! 


‘ Name 
of crops fed to animals. 


way 


vet Sicou CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


330 East Grand Avenue «+ Chicago 11, Illinois 


International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, C. A. 
0. Box 1687 + Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.1. 


Company 


Type of business: [1] Formulator [1] Wholesaler [J Dealer 


Address. 
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This Month’s Cover 


Prominent in the news this month 
were: (A) Senator Magnuson, 


whose bill S. 2447, authorizing 
continued research on effect of 
pesticides on wildlife was made 
into a law, (story page 33). 

(B) R. E. Bennett, NPFI presi- 
dent, presided at regional meet- 


ing on expanded NPFI program 
(story page 80) 

(C) Vincent Sauchelli, chairman 
of the Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, and moderator of an ARI 
panel (story page 50). 

(D) J. V. Vernon, NAC presi- 
dent, who will preside at 25th 
annual meeting next month in 
Savannah, Ga. (Story page 65). 
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1 year, $4.00; 2 years, $7.00. All other foreign 
countries, 1 year, $9.00; 2 years, $15. 

SINGLE COPIES: current issue: $0.50; all back num- 
bers $1.00. Postage and handling charges for foreign 


PUBLISHED monthly on the Ist, by Industry Pub- 
lications, Inc. 


ADVERTISING and Editorial Office, P. 0. Box 31, 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Caldwell, New Jersey. 
PUBLICATION Office: 123 Market Pl., Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED as second-class matter November 4, 1949 
at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, 1 year, $3.00; 
2 years, $5.00. Canada and Pan American countries., 


EE 


countries on single copies: $1.00. Claims for missin 
numbers will not be allowed if received more than 
days from date of mailing. No claims allowed frets 
subscribers arising from failure to notify the Circula- 
tion department of a change of address, or because 
a copy is “missing from files.” 

ADVERTISING RATES known on request. Closing 
date for copy—5th of month preceding month of issue. 
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FOR A SUPERIOR AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCT 
... IN ONE LOW COST OPERATION 


Whether the mesh is 10 or 20, Bradley Hercules Mills reduce limestone to a uniform fineness in a single 
operation without additional screening .. - -« produce finished material containing a large percentage of 6O, 
100 and 200 mesh. And Bradley Hercules Mills also eliminate manual operation through an electrical feed 
control. Their rugged construction ...dustless operation . . . easy accessibility to grinding parts keep main- 
tenance costs at an absolute minimum...provide maximum service, 7 days a week. In sizes to meet any 


plant’s requirements for a superior grade of agricultural limestone...at moderate cost. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog or for complete information, write for Catalog No. 63 


@ PULVERIZER CO. conoon ALLENTOWN, PA. soston 
superior grinding equipment since 1891 
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National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building, 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, executive 
secretary. 

National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Paul Truitt and Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-presidents. 


Regional Offices listed on page 123. 


American Society of Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, S. E. .A. McCallan, secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


- Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice president. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
tary, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Carolinas-Virginia Formulators As- 
sociation, 516 S. Salisbury St., 
Raleigh, N. C. Hugh Horn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, Suite 1, Boothe Building, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marins 
California. 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, 110 East 42nd St., 
New York City, Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America, 
1530 P. Street N. W.. Washington, 
D. C., R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


Mid-West Soil Improvement Com- 

_ mittee, 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Z. H. Beers, execu- 
tive-secretary. 

National Nitrogen Solutions Associ- 
ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 


National Cotton Council, PO Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

Soil Science Society of America, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 

Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


Trade listing | 


Fertilizer Odors . . . Description of an installation for fertilizer 
plants to counteract obnoxious odors. Basis of deodorization is 
liquid odor counteractants, which are vaporized into the air 
stream. They combine with the malodors to reduce or neutralize 
the effect. Page 20. 


Respirator Devices . . . Conclusion of a two-part article on respi- 
ratory protective devices, discussing specific units, and specific 
uses. Page 22. 


Selling Fertilizer . . . Reviewing some of the basic concepts of sell- 
ing and their application to the fertilizer industry. Applicable to 
all selling, and particularly important in the current market, 
when salesmen have to get back to “selling,” instead of “order 
taking.” Page 27. 


Pest Control in Grain . . . Studies on use of ryania in grain handl- 
ing and storage. Results of tests indicate that ryania formulations 
tested protected stored wheat and shelled corn through long 
periods of storage. Page 31. 
Fertilizer-Nematocide Mixtures . . . Applying nematocides in a 
fertilizer mixture offers the farmer the saving of a second appli- 
cation, -plus the further advantage of having the fumigant right 
in the row where it does the most good. Page 25. 


Orchard Pests . . . New pesticides which look promising for con- 
trolling pests in Washington orchards are reviewed. Included are 
comments on: Sevin, Guthion, Diazinon, Trithion, Aramite, 
Chlorobenzilate, Phosphadrin, Systox, Dithane, Sytam, Com- 
pound 12880, Dieldrin, Endrin and Toxaphene. Page 27. 


Applicating Equipment . . . Description of a newly designed trac- 
tor-trailer unit for row crop spraying. The spray trailer has a 
300-500 gallon capacity, sprays 8 40” beds per swath. Page 38. 


The Versatile Fungicide 


MICRONIZED 


‘ 
comecocior ¢ 1 panic corpee secre 


’ 
POISONOUS IF TAKEN INTERNALL 
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NESSEE copPpen 60 
cOPPERWILE Tee 


You get so many more advantages with Copper fungicides — used as a 
spray or dust on practically all truck crops in the control of persistent 
fungus diseases — Tri-Basic provides control of citrus and grape diseases, 
also on many deciduous fruits — Tri-Basic has excellent adherence qualities 
and protects longer — lower disease control cost, greater yield of top 
quality produce. 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


For further information please make Quality Controlled from Mine 
requests on your company’s letterhead. to Finished Product a 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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A MATTER OF FACT... 


—of extreme importance to the Industry is the follow- 
ing statement by the Hon. Alexander Wiley, Senator 
from Wisconsin, before the Senate of the United States: 


R. President, I was very much interested to read 

of plans for the celebration of the silver jubi- 

lee of the National Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 

tion, this coming October, at a meeting in Savannah, 
Ga. 

It may not be realized offhand, by folks un- 
familiar with the chemical revolution in American 
agriculture, just how indebted we are to chemistry. 
Yet, on close examination, one readily sees that not 
only the American farmer, but the public as a whole, 
is deeply indebted to the miracles which have been 
wrought by chemical compounds as applied to agri- 
culture. 

By means of these compounds, used for the benefit 
of man, we have had bigger crops, better crops, with 
less sweat and toil; we have had better livestock, we 
have had healthier Americans. And the benefits of the 
chemical revolution in America have spread through- 
out the world, as well. 

Chemical fertilizers have received a good deal of 
public attention, but less attention has been focused 
on the so called cides—insecticides, herbicides, rodenti- 
cides, and fungicides. Yet these chemicals, dedicated 
to the never-ending battle of man against the ravages 
of nature, have changed the life of every one of us 
for the better. 

It is estimated that pests continue to cost the 
American economy no less than $9 billion a year. 

That money comes out of the pocket of the 
American farmer; but it comes out of the public’s 
pocket as well. 

Insects, alone, may cost us $4 billion or so. 
Rodents cost us far in excess of a billion dollars a year. 

Weeds, alone, may cost up to $4 billion a year. 

Naturally, as damage from pests is minimized, 
the farmer is enabled to make economies available to 
the public.. 

The fact that we have bigger crops may mean that 
we must meet more directly the farm-parity problem; 


but that is certainly no reason for us to be concerned. - 


Today, the chemical industry in America is one 
of our greatest industries; and agricultural chemicals 
represent an important segment of that industry. 

Like all industries which are based on science, 
research plays a major role. It is estimated in the May 
1958 issue of NAC News and Pesticide Review that 


pesticide chemical manufacturers are now spending 
more than $20 million a year on research and develop- 
ment. This is a jump of 150%, as compared with 1950. 

Involved in the increased research are many new 
laboratory facilities, experimental farms and _ grants- 
in-aid to State Agricultural Experiment Stations. In 
addition, Federal Government agencies are now spend- 
ing some $5 million in research in this field, alone. 

This is basically a private enterprise industry. 
Ninety-three percent of crop protectants come from 
industrial research; rather than from that of tax- 
supported institutions. 

Last year a quarter of a billion dollars represented 
the value of pesticides at the manufacturer’s level. 

Naturally I am interested in this subject because, 
representing as I do a great farm State, I know how 
crucial chemical research is in meeting the farm prob- 
lems of Wisconsin. But I am interested, as well, in 
the health of all of American agriculture and, far 
more important, the health of the American people 
as a whole. 

I am interested that the farm industry shall re- 
ceive maximum encouragement to break new trails in 
research. 

I am interested in ever-improved safety stand- 
ards—a subject in which the industry, itself, is deeply 
interested, as well. 

I know that research pays off in countless direct 
and indirect ways; that for every dollar so invested, the 
public will receive untold benefits. 

The world’s population is increasing and must be 
fed. America’s population is increasing, and it wants 
to be fed better than ever before. 

I send, then, to the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association congratulations on their 25th mile- 
stone and my wishes for uninterrupted success in con- 
tinuing to serve the needs of America. 

I send to the desk the text of a most interesting 
chart which was published in that same May 1958, 
issue of the NAC News and Pesticide Review. It is 
entitled “Twenty-five Years of Miracles,” and it shows 
in simplified, tabular form, what has been ac- 
complished in these brief 214 decades in major pesti- 
cide chemical work. 

I ask unanimous consent that this page be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 


— Reprinted from the Congressional Record, July 17, 1958 — 
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Toughness Champ ....uicirer sur tousuer 


OUR CLUPAK* MULTIWALL 


Pound for pound, our new multiwalls~made of Krafts- 
man Clupak paper—can take abuse that breaks ordinary 
bags. Clupak multiwalls are lighter—but much tougher. 
Even with fewer plies than ordinary multiwalls, these 
new bags still perform better—and more economically! 

Kraftsman Clupak paper gives these new bags their 
extra toughness. This paper has a patented, built-in 
“stretch” that stands up against rough handling.in trans- 
port, storage and use. 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 


Best of all, even with these important advantages, our 
new Clupak multiwalls cost no more than old fashioned, 
regular bags. 

West Virginia’s Clupak multiwalls are available now 
in these types: Pasted Open Mouth, Pasted Valve, Sewn 
Valve, Sewn Open Mouth and Stepped End. 

All of them are lighter and tougher. Try them. ..on 
your next carload order, let us include a trial shipment 
of 5,000 of our Clupak multiwalls. Call or write: 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for stretchable paper. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLANTS: TORRANCE, CALIF. ° ST.LOUIS, MO. e 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 


WELLSBURG, W.VA. 
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Chemical 1 
is Your Best Sou! 


UREA PRILLS—F or soil application. Free-flowing; ideal for top-dressing or side- 
dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. 


Agricultural Grade CRYSTAL UREA Fertilizer Compound—Preferred for foliar ap- 
plication for fruits and vegetables. Makes possible maximum yields and top quality. Safe. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—Held in Grace’s huge storage facilities, ready for instant 
shipment to arrive on your schedule. 


UREA AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS — Produced in a range to satisfy your needs. 


GRACE 


Mreice Chemical Company Cia uy 


CCCP ee ores eereeeoeoeeeersevcoer7eF 59H 8 FOF SHE HHH OE eeeea 


Aa Duy hon N SOR PW. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MEMPHIS —Home Federal Bldg., JAckson 7-1551 » CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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RAYMOND 
ROLLER MILL WITH WHIZZER 


SULPHUR GRINDING 


The safe and trouble-free production of dusting sulphur and i. 

sulphur-bearing insecticides is a job for which the Raymond propuct|| Se 
oe : DISCHARGE 

Roller Mill is preeminently fitted. It has become the standard sahetaline 

unit for this purpose because of these advantages :— 


®@ The entire mill system is continuously blanketed with inert 
gas to insure a noncombustible atmosphere. 


® Piping and cyclone collectors are constructed of heavy 
gauge sheet steel with pressure relief vents on both mill 
and collector. 


@ The oil journals are specially designed for use in sulphur 
grinding operations. 


© Special valves are provided for discharging the pulverized 
material from the collector with a minimum of air leakage. 


This same type of mill may also be used for handling concen- 
trate formulations simply by making provision to admit the 
necessary amount of room air into the system ... an ideal 
multi-purpose unit for plants that are grinding raw sulphur 
as well as insecticide mixtures. 


Write for Raymond Bulletin RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 
No. 84, describing insecti- with Whizzer Separator 
cide grinding mills. . . . @ feature that in- 


sures uniform finished 
material at low cost. 


COMBUSVION ENGINEERING, INC- 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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ATTN 
_ UREABOR® 


easy ways to 


destroy 


_ Nonselective. A granular complex of 


sodium borate and substituted urea.. 


_ dust-free...for DRY application. Low 
__ tates of application are a big feature. — 


The PCB Spreader applies the low rates 
to best advantage and is available for 
$10.75 delivered anywhere in U.S.A. 


POLYBOR-CHLORATE® 


A highly soluble powder for spray or 


_ dry application. Its double action 
_ quickly destroys vegetation on con- 


tact and through root absorption. Pro- 
vides long residual effects. This is a 
general nonselective herbicide for 


_ controlling all types of vegetation. 


DB aaa 


sve  DB® Granular 
A scientifically balanced formulation 
of 2,4-D and sodium borates... for 
DRY application, Kills deep-rooted 
noxious weeds—perennials and 

_ annuals — effectively and econom- 
ically. The recommended low rates 
can be applied best with the special 

mam‘ iand operated PCB Spreader. 


(Not intended for contro! of grass) 


AVUD KLLING Coaponns foe BET ARATON 


Concentrated BORASCU® 


A granular concentrated sodium 
borate ore for nonselective control of 
weeds and grasses. It is easily 
applied, by hand or with mechanical 
spreaders, in its dry form. Long resi- 
dual action is a feature—may prevent 
regrowth for a year or more. 


Whether you are concerned with Agriculture or with 


Industry...youned BORATE WEED KILLERS 


Weeds incur danger and great economic losses... 


local and regional conditions. 


. they steal from 
crops ...they constitute a fire hazard without equal. Nonselective 
BORATE weed killers attack this menace most effectively by 
destroying roots and rhizomes and preventing regrowth for long 
periods. During our lengthy experience with borates for weed 
control, we have developed special weed killers capable of 
destroying all types of weeds and grasses under the many various 


YOU GET ALL THESE FEATURES: 


@ NONSELECTIVE HERBICIDAL ACTION 
@ RESULTS THAT ARE LONG-LASTING 

@ EASY APPLICATION AND CONVENIENCE 
e EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 
e 
e 


WON’T CORRODE ferrous metals 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div., 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5, Colif. 


Please send literature on the following products: 


DEPT. AC 


SAFETY —Nonpoisonous, Non Rex heenrdens 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION 


. ® ® 
mail (0 UREABOR® [() DB® Granular , 
O POLYBOR-CHLORATE® (0 Concentrated BORASCU ; 


this 


NACE . 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. coupon ae ia 
Vee 4 = = — 
CITY. ~ ee LONE. STATE. 
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cause my feed was grown from 


‘<I took Ist prize at the fair— 


f? 


potash-enriched soul 


ATTENTION FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS: USP offers 3 outstanding -grades of 
potash— designed to meet your highest requirements. USP’s Higran, the 
new specially-sized white granular (62/63% K,0), and Higrade muriate 
(also 62/63% K.0)—the 2 purest agricultural muriates now available. 
And USP’s Granular muriate (60% KO). All three are non-caking and 


free-flowing throughout. 


Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Southern Sales Office: Rnodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 
POTASH 
INSTITUTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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FRESH FISH...A HUNGRY MINK...AND YOU! 


When fresh fish became unobtainable for Midwest mink ranches, 
Crown Zellerbach’s Technical Services Department developed a 
Multiwall Bag to ship them fresh-frozen from the West Coast. 


These bags had to be leakproof enough to contain sloppy mix- 
tures of ground fish. They had to be rugged enough to withstand 
the rough handling involved in filling, freezing, shipping and 
storing. Equally important, they had to be economical. 


Today, thanks to Crown Multiwall Bags, Midwest mink are 
eating well. 


Chances are you'll never have to buy multiwalls to package 
mink food. We’d like to point out, however, that whatever you 
ship—whether it’s fish, flintshot or flea powder—Crown’s Tech- 
nical Services Department is equipped with the experience and 
knowledge to help you tailor-make the bag to suit your particular 
needs. 


Write us today about your packaging problem. 


C5 CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA ¢ BIRMINGHAM « CHICAGO « COLUMBUS e« DALLAS * DENVER * HOUSTON ¢ KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK ¢ PORTLAND « SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * ST. LOUIS 
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PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL Co., 
101 WEST 3ist STREET NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


CONTRACT 


Date 


PRENTISS DruG & CHEMICAL Co., INC., Seller, agrees to sell to 


Buyer, and said buyer agrees to purchase from said seller the following merchandise on the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions: 


QUANTITY: 


ARTICLE: 


m of cee price, 
srered, sthorercount> ise 


ail accepted at New Yorkeby Sellen: 


cooigmos Premesiac horse. Comncrpar of this combract. 


PRENTISS DruG & CHEMICAL Co., ING., 


---W GUARANTEED SOURCE OF SUPPL 


AT THE RIGHT PRIGE 


With extensive manufacturing facilities 
and warehouse stocks in strategic locations throughout the United 
States, PRENTISS assures pesticide formulators of a steady and 
dependable source of supply for their necessary raw materials. 


You are guaranteed raw material require- 
ments when you want them, at the right price. 


When contracting for next season’s insec- 
ticides, think of PRENTISS dependability and remember — 


PRENTISS 1S THE INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURER THAT DOES NOT COMPETE WITH YOU! 


Try these 
Pest-tested products: 


ALLETHRIN 
CHLORDANE 
DDT 

LINDANE 
PYRETHRUM 
PYRONYL 
ROTENONE 
SABADILLA 
TOXAPHENE 
RAX POWDER 


(0.5% Warfarin) PRENTOX PRODUCTS FOR SALE TO MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y, 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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_ HOW TO GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
FERTILIZER MACHINERY DOLLAR 


Before You Buy, Check Sturtevant’s 
Answers to These Key Questions 


Q=How much experience is built into 
the design? 


A = You get the benefit of 84 years of practical ferti- 
lizer industry experience in each Sturtevant machine 
you buy. Unrivaled for fertilizer plant engineering 
know-how, Sturtevant originated the ‘Unit’ idea. 
Whether your need is for a replacement pulverizer or 
mixer, or a completely modern granulating unit, 
Sturtevant-engineered machinery always can be de- 
pended upon to fit your requirements like a glove. 


Q-<Is the machinery engineered for 
peak-load efficiency ? 


A = All details in each Sturtevant machine have been 
proved by years of peak-load performance in fertilizer 
plants. Rugged construction that withstands the most 
slam-bang use, gears designed to always perform de- 
pendably, bearings that stand up under the heaviest 
loads, all can be taken for granted in Sturtevant ma- 


— 


ELEVATOR 


oo 


ROTARY PULVERIZER 


chinery. Many Sturtevant machines have been operat- 
ing at top capacity and efficiency for well over a 
quarter of a century. 


Q-= How accessible is the machinery 
for clean-outs and repairs ? 


4 = Clean-outs are a constantly recurring problem in 
the operation of a fertilizer plant. And minor repairs 
on hard-to-get-at machinery can consume hours of 
costly man and production time. Sturtevant’s practical 
“Open-Door” design guarantees quick accessibility — 
for clean-outs and repairs. Any parts requiring clean- 
ing or maintenance are quickly exposed by “One Man 
in One Minute”. 


For rugged, reliable, efficient machinery you can de- 
pend upon for years — or for engineering assistance in 
planning or upgrading your fertilizer unit — it will pay 
you to consult Sturtevant. Write to STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY, 123 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


MIXER - AMMONIATOR 


ae 


COMPLETE GRANULATION PLANTS 
MIXING and SHIPPING UNITS 
DEN and EXCAVATORS 
CONVEYORS 
FEEDERS and OTHER ACCESSORIES 

MICRON GRINDERS : 
AIR SEPARATORS Pe 
CRUSHERS and GRINDERS 


For further information, write Sturtevant today. 


Seale 


ES OR See ae SS A 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years 


es BREESE ee re 
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HOW 
WELL 
DOES 
TREBO-PHOS” 
GRANULATE? 


Cyanamid’s Triple Superphosphate in typical commercial run 
produces granular 5-20-20 of outstanding quality. 


1. EQUIPMENT— TVA Continuous Feed Ammoniator; Co-current Dryer; 
Con-current Cooler 


2. FORMULA 
MATERIALS LBS 
TREBO-PHOS Triple Superphosphate — (APA 48.28%; Ins. 1.04%; 

HsPO2:3.09% > Moisture 4-20.70.) eee hn eee 628 

Normal Superphosphate’..:3020 3 22h neces eee eee 493 
Nitrogen Solution: (25% NHs; 69% NH4NOQs) .o0000..0....ccccccccceeeeeeeeeee 62 
Anhydrous .ammonia))-s 5.207 ccte sere eee 88 
HeSO4; 662 Be ioc fics: cere acento ee ha ee en ee 130 
| 15:1.) | a PRR EES Pee RRM MOMS WR nS eine yey i yo sty orioc cee ndeAdavdeAiA haFoucue 645 

3. RESULTS 


Production rate : 20 tons per hour 
Through-put production: 82% 
' GRANULATION : EXCELLENT 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL INFORMATION. OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


WILL BE GLAD TO CALL. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART 


*r RADE MARK 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, Phosphates Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE recent action by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration in sharply 
increasing fees for the establishment 
of tolerances under the Miller Act 

has the insecticide industry up in arms. The 
increases are definitely major, and will add one 
more substantial item to the already staggering 
cost of bringing new products on the market. 
They will keep many valuable new products 
off the market, or at the least sharply restrict 
their use, unless the decision to saddle this ex- 
pense on the pesticide manufacturer is reversed. 

Industry’s position on the subject of fees was 
brought out at the hearings when the Miller 
Amendment was originally pending in Congress. 
It was that the law is for the protection of the 
public and not for the benefit of those manu- 
facturing pesticides and seeking tolerances. Ac- 
cordingly, it was asserted, the costs of adminis- 
tration of the law should be a regular part of 
FDA’s operational expense. It is no more just 
and no more practical to levy the cost against 
the pesticide manufacturer than it would be to 
ask the applicator, the farmer or the food packer 
to pay the bill. 

The National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation has taken a strong stand in opposition 


to this new tax on pesticides, and has indicated. 


that it will seek an amendment to the present 
law to eliminate all fees on establishment of 
pesticidal tolerances. It points out, cogently, 
that when the amendment was pending it had 
been proposed that all government service be 
made self-supporting through collection of 
fees. No such program has been put into effect, 
however. Legislation introduced last year by 
the FDA covering use of chemicals in or on 
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food provides for no comparable fee system, 
the NAC points out. 

And on the well known basis of ““what’s good 
for the goose is good for the gander,” they ask, 
“Why another tax on pesticides?” 


Le ce ES >t + ‘ 


| ——~__||HE expanded organization and pro- 
Tt gram of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute are beginning to bear fruit— 
and =show results. It was only 
logical to anticipate that, following the de- 
cision a year or so ago to widen the activities 
of the organization, there would necessarily be 
a delay in getting under way with the ambitious 
program. The preliminaries of organization had 
to be attended to, new staff located, engaged and 
trained, and the wide network of branch offices 
established. 

All that is now behind us, and concrete re- 
sults from the expanded organization are start- 
ing to come through. Elsewhere in this issue 
we devote several pages (80, 82) to reports on 
activities in which the NPFI staff is engaged, 
stimulating the expanded use of plant foods. 

We have always been rather impressed by 
the thought that you get about what you pay 
for in a machine, a magazine or an organization, 
and we have always believed strongly that those 
who expect results should be willing to pay for 
them. It is fortunate for the fertilizer industry, 
we are sure, that there were enough forward- 
looking expansion-minded individuals running 
the affairs of the NPFI who were willing to 
face and underwrite the cost of this sharply 
expanded program. It will, we are equally cer- 
tain, return big dividends in the years ahead in 
terms of an expanding market for plant food. 
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DOR problems are not new to 


the fertilizer industry. What 
is new, however, is an in- 
creasing awareness of the importance 
of removing the source of friction 
between this major industry and its 
neighbors. In the case of major plants 
the problem is often one created by 
the expansion of suburban areas up 
it 


In other cases, 
is the increased interest in fertilizer 


to the plant site. 
production which has brought about 
the construction of new plants in 
areas where residences and businesses 
of a general commercial nature have 


been present for some time. 


—~ ,CUT I* HOLE IN STACK—LOCATE 
yes OF AIR OUN 3" FROM OPENING 


i Si ee 
erro 
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ODOR 
CONTROL in 


l— POawy, pire Livin Line 


aL 
TYPICAL LAYOUT FOR SPRAY GUN OPERATION 


the 
fertilizer 


industry 


Most odors are identified by 
comparing them with something 
similar. For example, hydrogen sul- 


phide is described as a rotten egg 
type odor. If we could not use the 
comparison of rotten egg it would 
be difficult to describe the odor of 
hydrogen sulphide. For the most part, 
it is difficult to describe or characterize 
specific odors. While people 
can smell, the degree or sensitivity 
will vary widely with each indi- 
vidual. Some can easily detect odors 


most 


in concentrations of 1 part in a bil- 
lion. Others may find it difficult to 


determine odors in concentrations as 


OR TYOOW TUBING 


STORAGE ORUM 


high as 10 or 100 parts in a million. 
Even with these wide variations in 
an individual’s sense of smell, the 
nose is the most sensitive analytical 
device known today for detecting 
odors. Psychology also plays a large 
part as do the physical characteristics 
of the individual. Because of the 
close relationship of 
odors to the emotional make-up of 


reactions to 


the public, malodors often create very 
bad public relations situations. 

Because of the types of odors 
generally coming from a fertilizer 
plant, it has been difficult for the 
industry to economically and yet 
practically control the problem. In 
recent years, a firm specializing in 
the control of industrial odors has 
undertaken to present a simplified and 
effective method of solving this prob- 
lem. Airkem, Inc., New York, has 
installed odor control equipment of 
relatively modest initial cost at several 
industrial firms, 

The equipment installed at the 
Koppers Company plant in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, is typical of the type of 
chemical 


equipment installed in a 


fertilizer plant. The Koppers plant 
site is in an area surrounded by both 
commercial and manufacturing busi- 
esses, as well as a residential area. 
Odor problems had been called to 


— 


the attention of management on a 
sporadic basis for several years, but 
only recently had this matter become 
of very serious concern. The com- 
pany was anxious to solve the prob- 
lem because of the traditionally good 


community relations enjoyed by them. 
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was set ‘up a the Airkem 


Cia 


a distributor in Minneapolis. 
representatives are trained by a group 


of engineers and chemists at the New 
York headquarters. Much of their 
knowledge of odors is derived from 
the work of the technicians in the 
parent company odor laboratory 


which is the largest of its ene in 


the world. 

During the test period, a survey 
was made by plant officials checking 
the odor level in various neighbor- 
hoods adjacent to the plant to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the in- 
stallation from the viewpoint of the 
local citizenry. 

The installation consisted of a 
compressed air operated spray gun 
mounted at the top of a cooling tower 
used to cool condensed water for the 
exhaust arising from the manufacture 
of ammonium sulfate. It is interesting 
to note that the Airkem vaporizing 
equipment was mounted on _ the 
major unit that was installed to wash 
out odors from the exhaust gases. 
This cooling tower proved ineffective 
in reducing the basic odor problem. 

The product vaporized by the 
compressed air operated spray. gun 
actually represents the real difference 
between this odor control installation 
and the systems previously tried at 
the plant. The product is described 
as an odor counteractant, in other 
words a product which reacts with 
the odor in a physical and chemical 
sense. This is quite distinct from 


plant superin- 


Airkem 


is based on the work performed by 


Hendrick Zwaadermaker, a Flemish 
scientist, at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. This theory employs the prin- 
ciple that certain odors are antagon- 
istic to other odors. The counteract- 
ants are therefore a balanced combina- 
tion of odor pairs or opposites. It 
is upon this principle that the Airkem 
odor control products or odor coun- 
teractants were developed. The Air- 
kem liquid counteractant is vaporized 
into the air stream and by molecular 
dispersion combines with the malodors 
traveling along the windstream wher- 
ever the malodor is carried. For 
practical purposes an odor is always 
a gas. VWaporizing the odor counter- 
actants by means of air operated 
nozzles disperses the counteractant 
into the atmosphere in a gaseous form 
which combines with the malodor 
lowering the malodor below the 
threshold of perception. 

By vaporizing counteractants in- 


Photos from left to right: 
Typical layout for spray gun operation. 


Ammonium sulfate fertilizer being 
loaded in a wheelbarrow at Koppers 
plant in St. Paul. 


Cooling tower which was _ installed 
originally to relieve the odor problem 
at the Koppers plant. It now serves as 
a convenient mounting for the Airkem 
spray gun. 


Close up of the Airkem spray gun 
mounted on top of the cooling tower. 


ies peeps or prs: ferences or 
vertically by the wind currents. Va- 
porizing points are usually located in 
or near the stack exhaust, but they 
may also be located at the plant roof 
top and in the vicinity of most odor- 


ous exhausts. The mechanical effect 
is very similar to that which would 
be accomplished by using a large 
aerosol bomb. 

Airkem has often been asked 
whether an odor that has been treated 
by odor counteraction is permanently 
removed. Proof of permanence has 
been demonstrated over a period of 
several years. Airkem, during a 
single year, treated 2,079 individual 
cases of odor-contaminated material 
to remove a specific odor. In 10 cases 
there was some doubt as to perma- 
nence. These cases were referred to 
individual testing laboratories such as 
the U.S. Testing Laboratory. These 
laboratories reported that to the full 
extent that the material could be 
treated, the odor was permanently re- 
moved. There has been no question 
regarding the remaining 2,069 cases. 

This simplified approach to odor 
control makes possible the quick and 
inexpensive reduction of a major com- 
Fertilizer 
plants can be free of the common 


munity relations problem. 


stigma given them by the community. 
Indeed, they can conceivably be as 
socially acceptable to a business com- 
munity as any other important in- 


dustry.4e ye 


Tests With Various Insecticides 
ARATHION was the first or- 
ganic phosphorous insecticide 

to be tested in commercially available 
respirators and gas masks. No suitable 
absorbing material by itself was found 
for this compound. The addition of a 
dust filter, such as loose-fibered blot- 
ting paper, in the cartridge reduced 
the amount of parathion passing 
through the assembly. Filters with 
fibers of more uniform diameter re- 
duced the parathion below 0.5 p.p.m. 
When HETP and TEPP were tested, 
the filters that had been found satis- 
factory for parathion allowed a high 
percentage to pass through. Filters 
that had been standardized for 0.7- 
micron particles were effective in 
removing these materials from the air 
stream. Since TEPP has no odor, an 
absorbent was not needed, and it was 
possible to use a loose, thick, deep 
filter to decrease the breathing 
resistance, 

When demeton came into use, 
it was necessary to use a thin filter 
with a 0.5-micron particle retention 
plus a chemical cartridge to remove 
the odor of the impurities. The filter- 
cartridge combinations developed for 
demeton were effective against all the 
previously tested organic phosphorus 
compounds, and all the newer ones 
except Phosdrin. To remove Phos- 
drin from the air, a filter with a 
particle retention of 0.3 micron was 
required, One such filter was made 
from a uniform, fine-fiber felt and 
another from a mixture of glass and 
sparta fiber (from the North African 
plant Esparto tenacissima) deposited 


on a suction plate. 


Res aa, f 
Protective 


— Deuices 


CONCLUSION 


By R. A. Fulton and Floyd J. Smith 


Entomology Research Division, Agrictutural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


The of various cart- phorus insecticides, it-is necessary to 
ridge filters for the organic phosphorus 
insecticides is shown in Table 1. The 
0.3-micron filter was the most effective 


for this group of compounds. 


efficiency 
use chemical cartridges too for most 
of these compounds to remove the 
odors due to the impurities. To elimi- 
nate the need for several respirators, 


The chlorinated hydrocarbon in- the more recently developed units 


secticides produce vapors that are not have been designed to protect against 


removed by filtration. The most satis- all the insecticides and fungicides in 


factory arrangement for these insecti- common Use. 


cides is a combination of a filter to re- 


move the particles and a chemical Effective Respirators and Gas Masks 


cartridge to remove the vapor. The Respirators and gas masks that 


filter prolongs the life of the cartridge. have been tested and found effective 


The results of tests with filters alone —_ against certain insecticides are listed 
and with a chemical cartridge are below. 


shown in Table 2. 


Although filters alone will remove 


Respirators 
A. Respirator-No. 5055 equip- 


the toxic ingredients of organic phos- ped with R-55 filter and cartridge 


TABLE 1 


Results of tests with four organic phosphorus insecticides using aphids to determine the efficiency of various filters in 


respirator cartridges. Numbers of insects alive (A) or dead (D) 


Parathion 


Phosdrin 


TEPP Demeton 

see AphiGs Mites Aphids Mites Aphids Mites Aphids “Mites 
pens Adults Larvae Adults Larvae Adults Larvae ‘Adults — Lacias 
ron oo a ———— OS 
Dae AY. Dit LApIDe eA Deen Die AL Die aA Daas D A Dw AS aap A D Ace a 
sO 155 (025 la G2ee Oy 225) 0 139 Om a2 QO 216 QO 148 0) == 2 eee 
CONS GL OV 236 ele ieee One 4s 2) 0 — — 
OS? 2 A9I6 OM Sa etemenlics 3° 429 AL. ANY 0° 243 150 “0 404 2ooeeae alia. 0) 1949) 335 Zi 
50 185 0 146 1 212 3 186 09263 ~ 3 26° 25 23570 S10 ep 
a 3 148 2 156 0. 52 — — 1—— —— — | Olt? 2” 64 Vee 
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a a ee | 


can Respirator with 
ig and ve 6100-7 felt 


Pia: nce Dust and ne 
Respirator, equipped with R-414 filter 
and 11-A cartridge. Two units at- 
tached to facepiece. Ray-O-Vac Com- 


_ pany, Willson Products Division) 


E. Respirator No. 5561, equipped 


with filter cartridge combination R- 
- 561. (American Optical Company, 


Safety Division) 

F. Farm Spray Respirator No. 
'CR-72183, equipped with cartridge 
No. CR-49293 and filter No. 73488. 
(Mine Safety Appliances Company) 

G. All Vision Chemical Cart- 
ridge Respirator No. CR-74910, 
equipped with inner cartridge No. 
CR-73841 and outer cartridge No. 
73927. (Mine Safety Appliances 
Company) 

H. Agritox Respirator, equipped 
with cartridge No. 11A (new type) 
and filter No. R490. (Ray-O-Vac 
Company, Willson Products Division) 

I. Respirator No. 45058, with 
filter-cartridge combination R58. 
Company, Willson Products Divi- 
sion) 

J. C214 Respirator with CMP 
cartridge and C-241-7 filter. (Pulmo- 
san Safety Equipment Corporation) 
Gas-Mask Canisters 
- 1. Chin Style Canister No. 15 
or OVAG-F Insecticide Canister. 
filter-cartridge Combination R-58. 
pany) . 
2. Canister GMC-l. (Mine 


Safety Appliances Company) 


3. Canister G3FD. (Ray-O-Vac 
Company, Willson Products Divi- 
sion) 

4. Universal type canister of any 
manufacturer. Type N,_ bearing 
- Bureau of Mines approval. 

5. Military Canister No. 10 
(Army Type). (Acme Protection 


_ Equipment Company) 


1958 


Dieldrin Chlordane 


Aldrin 


Filter size (microns : Dust Spray dust dust 


lodine-activated charcoal 


plus filter 
les) 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.3 
eG - — a 
2 ; —_ — 
LO} 4 8 8 2 
0.5 2 — —- Pe) 
aS 6 3 3 
Fume filter only 
u 2.9 3.6 — — 
aa) iL -- -- — 


1Size not stated but classified as fume filter. 


TABLE 3 
Respirators and gas-mask canisters that will protect against dusts, mists, and 
low vapor concentrations of certain insecticides. Numbers refer to preceding 
list. Plus sign (+-) indicates acceptability. 


Respirators Gas: mask canisters 


t 


sae sie ae alares 


Insecticide 
Aldrin 
Chlordane 
Dieldrin 
Endrin 
Thiodan 
Bayer 19639 
Am. Cyanamid 12008 
Chipman R-6199" 
Chipman K-6200! 
DDVP 


Demeton 


++ +t + fle 


++++4]}> 
++ +4 
+++ +¢¢++ 4444) m 
+++++4+4+4+4+ +4441 
+++ ++ +++ 4+4+4+4'2 
+++ +4+4¢4+4¢4+4+44 
+++++4+4+4+4+4+4+44 
++++4++4¢4¢4¢4+44 
+++++4¢4¢4¢4+4+4+4!8 
++++4+4¢+4¢+4¢4+4+4+4]¢ 
t+etttt+++e+ee¢tio 
t++++4+4+4+4+4+4+4)/0 
tet ttte++tt++est¢ic 


-f- 


Diazinon 
Dicapthon (Am. Cyanamid 
4124) 
Dow ET-57 (Korlan) 
EPN ++ + + 
Ethion 
Hercules 528 (Delnav) 
Malathion +++ + 
Methyl 
parathion ++ 
Parathion es 
Phosdrin 
Phostex 
Schradan 
Sevin 
TEPP 
Thimet 
Trithion 
Nicotine +4+4+4H4+ + 


1Chipman R.6199 is the hydrogen oxalate and chipman R-6200 the paratoluenesulfonate salt 
of O,O-diethyl S-(2diethylamino) ethyl phosphorothioate. 
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6. Canister No. H-3, equipped 
with facepiece filter holder and throw- 
away filter No. R36lor R393. Can 
be obtained with either a full-face gas 
mask or a half-mask facepiece. The 
half-mask facepiece should not be used 
when mixing or handling insecticides 
in enclosed spaces or applying aerosols 
in greenhouses, but is suitable for field 
use. (Ray-O-Vac Company, Willson 
Products Division) 


The addresses of the companies supplying 
respirators and gas masks are given below. 
Respirators also available from insecticide dis- 
tributors and mail order houses. 

Acme Protection Equipment Company, 
1201 Kalamazoo St., South Haven, Mich. 

American Optical Company, Safety Divi- 
sion, Southbridge, Mass. 

Chicago Eye Shield Company, 2300 War. 
ren Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Safety Appliances Company, 201 
North Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corporation, 
644 Pacific St., Brookly 17, N. Y. 

Ray-O-Vaec Company, Willson Products 
Division, Reading, Pa. 


Use and Care of Respiratory Devices 


The use of respirators is advised 
for protection from dusts or mists dur- 
ing field handling of and exposure to 
insecticides. Their use is not a substi- 
tute for essential precautions. 


It is especially important that 
respirators be used during the loading 
of distribution equipment, and when 
disposing of empty containers. Field 
operators who may be exposed to small 
amounts of insecticide, even those not 
obviously detectable, continuously 
during the day or for succeeding days 
should faithfully use respirators. 

Respirators will give adequate 
protection to airplane pilots during 
normal dusting or spraying operations, 
but they should wear gas masks when 
exposed to high concentrations. Pilots 
should wear goggles that give a tight 
seal with the respirator around the 
nosepiece. 

The 
highly important: 


following practices are 

(1) Change filters twice a day, 
or oftener should breathing become 
difficult. 

(2) Change cartridge after 8 
hours of actual use, or oftener if any 
odor of the insecticide is detected. 

(3) Remove filter and cart- 
ridge and wash facepiece with soap 
and warm water after use. Rinse 
thoroughly to remove all traces of 
soap. Wipe facepiece with clean cloth 
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uncontaminated with insecticide, and 
place in a well-ventilated area to dry. 

(4) Store respirator, filters, and 
cartridges in a clean, dry place— 
preferably in a tightly closed paper 
or plastic bag. 

The respirator should be fitted 
properly on the face—not too high on 
the nose, with narrow portion over the 
bridge of the nose and chin cup con- 
tacting under side of the chin. The 
headband should be adjusted just 
tightly enough to insure a good seal. 
Manufacturers can supply special 
facepieces, if the standard one does 
not fit. 

- As mentioned above, respirators 
do not provide needed protection from 
inhalation of insecticide dust, mist, 
and vapors for use by workers formu- 
lating or mixing insecticides in closed 
or inadequately ventilated spaces or 
applying insecticides, including aero- 
sols, in greenhouses. Full-face gas 
masks equipped with test canisters 
should be worn under these conditions. 
Proper protective clothing should also 
be worn when applying insecticides 
in greenhouses or other enclosed 
spaces. When grain fumigants are 
applied, 
manufacturer 


recommendations of the 
should be followed 


closely. 


Summary 


Methods have been developed to 
determine the efficiency of gas-mask 
canisters and respirator filters and 
cartridges against all the common 
pesticides. The apparatus and _ tech- 
niques are described. 

The acceptable protective units 
are listed. They are combinations of 
filters and activated charcoal. 
no effective absorbing agent has been 
found for the organic phosphorus in- 
secticides; efficient filters are necessary. - 
The activated charcoal usually re- 
moves solvent and volatile impurities 
or odorous ingredients found in tech- 
nical grades of these insecticides. 


Since 


The major part of sprays and 
dusts containing halogenated pesti- 
cides will be retained by the filter. 
Vapors from the particles in the filter 
and the vapor in the air will be 
absorbed by the activated charcoal. 
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Soil and Water Research 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson recently appointed a 
working group to study facility needs 
for soil and water conservation re- 
search. The study is being made at 
the request of the Senate Committee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. 

Members of the working group 
are: Dr. G. M. Browning of Tow. 
State College, representing the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations; 
Gerald E. Ryerson of the Soil Con- 
servation Service; and Dr. Cecil H. 
Wadleigh and Dr. Darnell M. Whitt 
of the Agricultural Research Service. 

Secretary Benson directed the . 
working group to focus its attention 
on problems of national and regional 
importance, leaving for the attention 
of the states problems having only, 
state or local significance. 

The working group will receive 
recommendations from Federal, State, 
and local organizations concerned 
with the conservation of soil and 
water resources.. Interested parties 
are invited to present their evaluation 
of the kind and extent of soil and 
water problems needing research. A 
series of public hearings is planned. 

e 

Kramer On Advertising Staff 

Robert J. Kramer has _ been 
appointed to the advertising staff of 
the Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago. 


. Mr. Kramer has been with Velsicol 


since 1952. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


LERT fertilizer manufacturers 
A are seriously eyeing the bene- 
fits of offering fertilizer-nemotocide 
mixtures to farmers. The mixtures 
have many plus features. Together 
they indicate higher sales and 
profit margins for manufacturers 
than can be obtained with ferti- 
lizers alone. 

What makes the market for 
these mixtures look profitable? 
Nematology research has moved 
ahead by giant strides in the past 
few years. Scientists at agricultural 
colleges plus the work of Shell re- 
search men have shown that nema- 
todes are at the root of many 
serious farm losses. 

As nearly everyone knows, 
nematodes attack plants under- 
ground. They suck vital juices 
from the end cells of root hairs 
with a long sheath-like tongue. 
They also form cysts on_ the 
roots, causing galls or abnormally 
thick root sections. 

Farmers see the results of a 
nematode attack when plants lose 
vitality, yields are lowered, and, in 


Large bald areas 
in cantaloupe 
fields were unex- 
plained for many 
years. Research- 
ers now know 
nematodes usual- 
ly are to blame. 


The bean plant on the 
left shows the destruc- 
tive action of nematodes. 
The root system has 
been reduced, and many 
galls have been formed 
on surviving roots. This 
check produced a much 
lower yield than the 
nematocide treated bean 


ly S. HA. Benedict 


Shell Chemical Company 
New York 


many cases, when plants finally die. 
Until lately, the large “sick areas” 
in fields where no crops could grow 
remained a _ puzzling mystery. 
Scientists have often found these 
areas were infested with nematodes. 

As with the control of any 
pest, nematode control can be cost- 
ly and cumbersome. It can require 
extra trips over the field and the 
use of complicated equipment. 
That is where mixtures offer a big 
plus feature for farmers. Mixtures 
of fertilizer with a nemotocide, 
make it possible for farmers to 
apply nemotocide and fertilizer in 
one operation. Furthermore, they 
can use equipment they already 
have on the farm. 

Mixing fertilizers and a nem- 
otocide is not a radically new idea. 
Such mixtures have been used with 
success by farmers and have been 
sold with profit by manufacturers. 
According to Edgar McGrath, man- 
ager, Farmers and Planters Ferti- 
lizer Company, of Salisbury, Mary- 
land, successful experience with in- 
secticide-fertilizer mixtures led him 
to add Nemagon* to his fertilizer. 
How does he sell it? 

Edgar McGrath says, “A typi- 
cal example would be—a_bean- 
grower phones on Wednesday that 
he'll be ready to plant next Mon- 

He wants 5-10-10 fertilizer 
and is going to apply it at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre. He tells 


day. 


me to mix the right amount of 
fumigant with the fertilizer. 
“This grower is out to save 
every possible nickel, and by buy- 
ing his fumigant mixed with a 
fertilizer and applying them both 
at planting time, he makes one 
trip over the field. What's more, 
he has the added advantage of havy- 
ing the fumigant right in the row— 
where it will do the most good.” 
One thing to watch for when 
mixing any pest control chemical 
with fertilizer is its compatibility 
with a wide variety of crops. Most 
nematocides have the advantage of 
compatibility with nearly all kinds 
of germinating and growing crops. 


*Nematocide made by Shell Chemical 


Gorp., New York. 


So this unique development puts 
the fertilizer manufacturer in the 
role of dispensing this latest scien- 
tific development. 

Fertilizer manufacturers are 
offered a granular form of Nema- 
gon in various concentrations from 
a number of suppliers who obtain 
the material from the basic manu- 
facturer,, the Shell, Chemical 
Corporation. A typical concentra- 
tion is a 25% formulation. Mix- 
ing procedure is standardized and 
readily available to plant opera- 
tions. In the case cited by Edgar 
McGrath, available data would 
show that 8 pounds actual Nema- 
gon per acre is required to give 
nematode control. This would 
mean 140 pounds of 25% Nema- 
gon granules would be incorpo- 
rated in one ton of fertilizer. 
safety recom- 
should be followed 
during mixing. But these create no 
problems. Moreover, the final ferti- 
lizer-nematocide product can _ be 
stored in standard paper asphalt- 
lined bags, similar to those used for 
most fertilizer-insecticide mixtures. 


Precautionary 
mendations 


An important consideration is 


The longer, cleaner roots on the right 
are from a healthy productive canta- 
loupe plant which has been treated with 
nematocide. The untreated check at the 


storage time. Even though Nema- 
gon is a fumigant, it can be held 
in bags ready for delivery for at 
least ten days, with no appreciable 
loss. In some cases this can be 
stretched up to two weeks. 
Following his own successful 
experience in selling fertilizer 
nematocide mixtures to farmers, 
Edgar McGrath feels that “alert 
fertilizer manufacturers will boost 
sales and their profit margins by 
offering these mixtures to farmers.” 
The first step for a manu- 
facturer is to find out the degree 
of nematode damage in his own 
area. As a general guide, the main 
areas of nematode damage today 
include the East Coast from New 
York State south through Florida, 
the Bootheel area of Missouri, the 
Rio Grande Valley, and the West 
coast, including Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 
The crops attacked by nema- 
todes include brusse]- sprouts, cab- 
bage, cantaloupes, carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, cotton, cucumbers, 
okra, peppers, potatoes, snapbeans, 
strawberries, sweetpotatoes, 
watermelons. ** 


and 


left shows swollen tubers and galls with 
corresponding reduction in the water 
and plant food absorption capability of 
the roots. 
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PEST CONTROL 


NEW PESTICIDES 


FOR ORCHARDS 


EW pesticides which look 

promising in the battle with 
insect pests in central Washington 
orchards were discussed by federal 
and state entomologists and plant 
pathologists with approximately 
1000 orchardists and others inter- 
ested in the fruit industry during 
a series of recent tours of the major 
producing areas in the state. 


Three distinct broods of codl- 
ing moths, as well as stragglers from 
the first and second, have kept 
growers searching for materials to 
check the pest that has developed 
resistance to several chemicals. Pro- 
longed hot weather has also favored 
mites which got the jump on many 
orchardists, building up to alarm- 
ing proportions before their pres- 
ence was suspected. 

Increased dosages are required 
of some chemicals that previously 
had been holding the pests in check 
with recommended concentrations. 

One bit of silver in the cloudy 
sky was the report that some mite 
predators are reported to be de- 
veloping resistance to toxicants 
commonly used. Some researchers 
are now making predator counts 
along with mite counts when a par- 
ticular spray program is under test. 
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Dr. Stanley C. Hoyt, who 
joined the Washington State Col- 
lege Tree Fruit Experiment station 
staff in Wenatchee following work 
at the University of California, re- 
lated that predators were so effec- 
tive on two test plots, he was un- 
able to obtain results 
trials. 


from his 


New mixtures of pesticides ap- 
plied during abnormally hot weath- 
er have resulted in foliage and 
fruit injury, both in experi- 
mental and commercial orchards. 
Heavy fruit drop from the shaded 
portion of trees was reported from 
two orchards where one of the 
most promising of the new ma- 
terials (Sevin) was used. The field- 
man who checked on the difficulty 
commented that he was unable to 
determine whether the 
ture, humidity, or some other fac- 
tor was the cause. 

DD and 
effectively controlled the Oriental 
fruit moth, Dr. Marvin H. Brun- 
son, USDA entomologist, formerly 
stationed in New Jersey, now at 
Yakima, Wash., reported. Until 
the arrival of DDT, there was no 
known chemical means of eftec- 
tively checking the pest, he added. 


tempera- 


parathion have 
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Sevin also works well against 
that moth. Guthion, because of its 
residual action, is slightly more 
effective than parathion. 

Four materials producing good 
results against codling moths are 
Guthion, Sevin, Diazinon and Tri- 
thion, according to Fred Dean, 
USDA entomologist also stationed 
at Yakima. Very little injury from 
use of Trithion has been observed 
in the Yakima area, but some is re- 


ported from the Wenatchee sector, 
he added. 


Against European red mites, 
Aramite is still working, but the 
dosage must be increased above the 
1 pound per 100 gallons of water 
previously recommended, Mr. Dean 
continued. Kelthane is one of the 
most promising materials, killing 
mites immediately. Tedion also is 
effective, but because it is slower 
acting, growers must plan ahead on 
its use, and apply it before the 
mites start building up. 


Chlorobenzilate is good, par- 
ticularly on pears where Aramite 
may cause some injury, according 
to Mr. Dean. Some injury from 
use of chlorobenzilate has been re- 
ported by apple orchardists, he re- 
marked. ‘Trithion caused 
scabby spots on apples and _ shot- 
holes in the leaves. 

Green peach aphids 
alternate between potatoes and tree 
fruits are controlled effectively by 
Thiodan and Thimet applied be- 
fore the leaves start to curl, accord- 
ing to Edward W. Anthon, ento- 
mologist at the Tree Fruit Experi- 
ment station, Wenatchee. Phosdrin 


has 
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is very effective and provides a good 
clean-up as does Systox, Phosphad- 
rin and a California Spray-Chemi- 
cal experimental material. 

Resistance to some of the 
chemicals is being displayed by the 
peach twig boror, he added. 

To control lygus bugs and 
stink bugs, which cause “‘cat-facing”’ 
on peaches, Thiodan and Dieldrin 
look good, according to Mr. An- 
thon. When the stink bug feeds 
on pears, it causes a corky growth 
inside the fruit undetectable from 
the exterior. This causes trouble 
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for processors using pears for 
canned fruit salad. 

Dithane, a fungicide, provides 
good control for the peach silver 
mite, a microscopic pest that 
spends most of its life inside peach 
tree leaves. 

Mr. Anthon has tested 13 dif- 
ferent materials on aphids. 

Control of the rust mite ap- 
parently has been achieved with 
new experimental oils developed by 
the California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., according to Dr. Hoyt, but 
a final report on his findings will 
not be available until next year. 

Of 14 materials tested against 
apple aphids on young trees, only 
two looked good: a systemic com- 
pound known as 12880, and Sytam, 
but the latter caused some injury 
as a foliar spray, and when it is 
painted on trunks of trees the op- 
erator is exposed to undue hazards, 
Dr. Hoyt declared. He added that 
foliage injury was offset in his 
opinion by the long control 
achieved. 

Mixtures of DDT and the new 
superior oils produced severe injury 
on Golden Delicious and some 
other apple varieties, he went on. 
Summer sprays with Trithion also 
injured Jonathan, Winesap, Delici- 
ous and Golden Delicious apple 
varieties, he commented. 

Outstanding control of pear 
psylla was obtained with Dieldrin, 
Toxaphene and Endrin, Everett 
Burts, junior entomologist at the 
Tree Fruit Experiment Station, re- 
ported. The materials were used 
at the rate of 14 pint in 100 gallons 
of water applied at the rate of 800 
gallons of spray per acre. Growers 
must watch out for residue compli- 
cations if they use the combination 
of Dieldrin, DDT and Kelthane, he 
went on, because the federal au- 
thorities regard them 
nated hydrocarbons. As a_ conse- 
quence, the permissible residue of 
any one of the three would be .25 
ppm divided by three, if the combi- 
nation were used. 


as chlori- 


Blister mites on pears are par- 
vulnerable before the 
blossom opens and again at leaf 


ticularly 
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fall, the speaker continued in dis- 
cussing the life history of the pest 
in relation to timing sprays for 
control, 

Growers can’t afford to ignore 
the possibility of bullseye rot de- 
veloping in apple orchards where 
there is perennial canker, several 
plant pathologists agreed. The 
cankers can cause infection any 
time from the calyx period on. 

Captan, Ziram and Maneb 
were mentioned as effective. Ziram 
and Maneb are protectants, while 
Captan depresses the fungus some- 


Accident Prevention School for 


school in accident prevention 

for fertilizer plant personnel 
in the Midwest is slated for Septem- 
ber 10 and 11 at the National 
Safety Council’s headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Cooperating in setting up 
arrangements for the school are 
John E. Smith, Spencer Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, Kansas and Glenn 
Griffin, National Safety Council. 
The Midwest regional office of the 
National Plant Food Institute is 
assisting in the arrangements. 

All fertilizer manufacturers do- 
ing business in the Middle West 
will be invited to send supervisory 
personnel to the school. 

The two-day season will cover 
numerous phases of safe handling 
of materials, and will deal with 
safety problems involved in the 
formulation of fertilizer-insecticide 
mixtures. 

The registration fee will cover 
instruction materials provided for 
each registrant, including safety 
manuals, educational literature, 
poster and other safety aids. 


This school is one of a series . 


of five being set up at various 
locations throughout the United 
States. The opening school was 
held August 14-15 for the North- 
eastern region at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, August 
14-15. The Southeastern school will 
be held at Atlanta, Georgia in the 
Heart of Atlanta Motel on Septem- 
ber 4-5, while the Southwestern 


what more. Cyprex is good in the 
spring, and “It knocked heck out 
of scab that the other sprays didn’t 
get,” Dr. Roderick Sprague, plant 
pathologist at the Tree Fruit Ex- 
periment station commented. 

The annual summer orchard 
tours, sponsored jointly by Wash- 
ington State College and the Wash- 
ington State Horticultural associa- 
tion, attract growers from all parts 
of the West including British 
Columbia, as well as scientists from 
other parts of the nation and 
abroad. 


Fertilizer Plant Personnel in Sept. 


session and Western School, tenta- 
tively have been set for Austin, 
‘Texas and San Mateo, California, 
respectively. 

The program for the Midwestern 
school includes the following speak- 
ers and their topics: 

Wednesday, September 10—8:30 to 
9:00 a.m., registration, introductions and 
purpose of school, George L. Pelton, 
Vice Chairman, Fertilizer Section, Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co., 9:00 to 9:50 
a.m., “Fundamentals of Accident Pre- 
vention,’ Dave Arm, National Safety 
Council; 10:00 to 10:45 a.m.,.““The Fore- 
man’s Safety Job For All Line Manage- 
ment and Supervisory People,” John E. 
Smith, Spencer Chemical Co., and film, 
entitled, “No One Else Can Do It; 10:45 
to 11:30 am., “Personal Factors in 
Safety, Glenn Griffin, National Safety 
Council; 11:30 a.m., to 12:30 p.m., buf- 
fet luncheon; 12:30 to 1:00 p.m., school 
participation—‘Problems We Would 
Like To Have Solved,” John Gallagher, 


National Safety Council; 1:00 to 2:30 . 


p.m., group problem assignments; 2:30 
to 3:30 p.m. “Discovering Accident 
Hazards,” W. C. Creel, Department of 
Labor, State of North Carolina, and 
film, entitled, “Pick Your Safety 
Target ;” 3:30 p.m. to ——, summary and 
discussion of day’s work. 

Thursday, September 11—8:30 to 9:30 
am., “Teaching Job Skills—Teaching 
Safety,” Glenn Griffin, and film, entitled, 
“Teaching Safety On The Job;” 9:30 to 
10:30 am., “Materials Handling Prob- 
lems of the Fertilizer Industry,” C. Z. 
Grenley, International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp.; 10:30 to 11:30 a.m., “Main- 
taining Good Order For Safety,” W. C. 
Creel, and film, entitled, “Case of the 
Cluttered Corner ;” 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m., buffet luncheon; 12:30 to 1:00 


(Continued on Page 109) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


TE you want a career of enjoyment, 
try selling a mental concept rather 
than plant food. If you want to 

earn real returns on your investment 
of a career in the fertilizer industry, 
try selling a dream of tomorrow 
rather than a ton of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash or a mixture of the 
same. You're not selling fertilizer... 
you're selling ideas and benefits. 


This sounds simple and easy but 
it’s one of the most difficult (and fre- 
quently ignored) factors in the busi- 
ness of successful selling. Remember- 
ing it, and using it at all times can 
bring rewards far beyond your fond- 
est dreams. Ignoring this fundament- 
al principle can make selling a disgust- 
ing and tiresome affair. 


A recent editorial in the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals magazine indicates 
a leveling off of fertilizer use by farm- 
ers. On the other hand, states the 
editorial, this plateau in fertilizer con- 
sumption is a little hard to understand 
because scientific research indicates 
that farmers are using less than half 
as much fertilizer as they should for 
best economic results. The fertilizer 
industry is capable of producing sub- 
stantially more fertilizer than farmers 
are now using. With the market far 
from saturated, it should be evident 
that a change in selling methods is 
needed if the industry is to grow and 
prosper. What kind of a change in 
selling methods? Easy! Sell a plan of 
fertilization which will fulfill the men- 
tal concept every farmer dreams 


about. 


Imagine you are selling founda- 
tion garments. Would you tell a lady 
she is buying so many square inches 
of cotton, nylon or silk, with so many 
ounces of metal in the zipper? Not 
if you want to make a sale! You'd 
tell your prospective buyer about her 
dream world of tomorrow that she 
could expect by wearing the founda- 
tion garment. You would sell her the 
idea that even an ordinary cotton 
dress put on over this thrilling gar- 
ment would make her glamorous. 
You'd hint that her women friends 
would be envious and that male hearts 
would beat a little faster as she walk- 
ed down the street. Her husband, too, 
would find himself looking with re- 
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newed interest. Then you'd make a 
sale! And of course, in order to have 
this dream world, she’d have to buy 
this garment from you. 

The plant food or fertilizer in- 
dustry has the scientific tools to help 
a farmer’s dream of high production 
at low cost come true. Soil testing of 
considerable accuracy has been avail- 
able for a long time. Crop production 
mapping and the needs of various 
plants in terms of primary and second- 
ary elements have been outlined by 
many competent agronomists. Even 
now, work is underway to define in 
usable terms the needs for minor ele- 
ments too. Delivery methods and 
pricing procedures are being revised 
to make it easy for the farmer to buy. 
Factory production methods have im- 
proved. Why then, isn’t the con- 
sumption rate of fertilizer increasing 
substantially each year? I suggest that 
better selling METHODS are needed. 

The recent National Plant Food 
Institute Survey pinpoints several in- 
teresting viewpoints as held by both 
farmers and fertilizer dealers in regard 
to the use of fertilizer. The readers 
of this article have undoubtedly seen 
the survey results so I'll not go into 
details here. One important conclu- 


sion seems to stand out in this survey: 

Education seems to be a key 
which will open the door to increased 
fertilizer use. I agree wholeheartedly 
that greater education is needed to in- 
crease the use of fertilizer. I suggest, 
however, that something else is need- 
ed. 

This something else, in my book, 
is inspiration. Inspiration supplied by 
the plant food salesman, wholesale 
and retail, showing how farmers’ 
dreams of higher production at lower 
costs can be achieved. Our educa- 
tional institutions were never created 
for the purpose of inspiring people to 
want to do a better job and have 
better things in life. Our educational 
institutions were created to find ways 
in which research could be used for 
a better way of life. Our extension 
agencies were created for the orderly 
dissemination of such information. 
Fertilizer manufacturers cannot de- 
mand or in any way expect these 
institutions to do their selling for 
them. 


Your Prospect Makes Two Decisions 


IRST of all, your prospective user 
makes up his mind that he'd like 
to have the benefits you are talking 
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about and secondly, he decides that 
your soil fertility program and your 
fertilizer will get him these benefits. 
If you and I could have a royalty on 
all the salesmen who are trying to sell 
the second decision first, we'd be 
multi-millionaires by the end of next 
week. 

General Electric makes light 
bulbs, but they sell better eyesight. 
Simmons manufactures mattresses 
but they sell more restful slumber. 
Calverts distills whiskey but they sell 
“clear heads.” Revlon makes lipstick 
but they sell the thrill of a kiss. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell makes ther- 
mostats but they sell playrooms in the 
basement. Carnation cans milk but 
they sell healthy babies. Cadillac 
makes automobiles but they sell the 
concept of “Brother, you’ve arrived 
when you drive one of our automo- 
biles.”” 

You manufacture one thing but 
you sell another. Pick up any maga- 
zine and study the advertisements of 
successful companies for a few min- 
utes. You'll begin to see this concept 
of two decisions your prospect makes 
when he buys. 

The fertilizer industry is not a 
high profit industry. Most fertilizer 
manufacturers and dealers 
agree that top profits are not made 
on fertilizers until our prospect be- 
comes a customer fully satisfied that 
the product will increase his produc- 
tion and cut his costs. The way to 
sell him so he buys volume amounts, 
time and again, is to make him believe 
he is buying something besides a bag 
of fertilizer. 


would 


Picture It For Him 


ON’T sell your prospect ferti- 

lizer. Sell him what your fer- 
tilizer will do for him in terms of 
what he wants out of life. If he wants 
greater comfort and convenience, then 
sell it to him in terms of what you 
can offer that will accomplish these 
things for him. 

If your prospect wants to reduce 
his risk of doing business, then demon- 
strate how your soil fertility program 
can accomplish it for him. If he wants 
greater pride and prestige in growing 
outstanding crops, then picture him 
enjoying this prestige with the use 
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of your fertility program and service. 
If he wants greater profits at less cost, 
then let him feel the “crinkle” of the 
crisp bills he is saving by following 
your recommendations. Then you'll 
have a man who will be willing to do 
something tomorrow he wasn’t doing 
yesterday. 


How Effective is Your Selling Plan? 
N explorer was once asked, “Will 
wild beasts harm you in the 
jungle if you carry a torch?” “‘It all 


depends,” he answered, “on how fast 


you carry it.” 

In today’s fierce, competitive 
battle, we sometimes have to run fast 
just to maintain our position. Whether 
or not you will outrun your competi- 
tor depends upon how attractive your 
selling plan is. 

Two important elements must be 
incorporated in an effective selling 
plan. These elements are conviction 
and desire. Conviction and desire 
are steps taken together or closely to- 
gether by the prospective customer. 
Like a well matched team of horses, 
they often pull neck and neck. Con- 
viction comes chiefly through intellect 
or reason; desire through aroused 
motives and emotional appeals. Con- 
viction needs logical evidence. (Our 
scientific supply _ this.) 
Men are convinced that they should 
think as you think when you present 
to them definite and logical reasons 
and evidence. Conviction alone, how- 
ever, isn’t enough. We might show 


institutions 


attention and interest in an elephant ~ 


but we wouldn’t want to buy one, 
because we couldn’t see what we 
could do with the thing. We need 
additional stimuli supplied by the 
salesman to help us. desire to own 
what the salesman has to offer. 

The writer has just had the ex- 
perience of helping a highly respected 
and successful plant food company 
develop a selling plan. This company 
had been rendering services far be- 
yond what its competitors were offer- 
ing, but had never correlated all these 
services in a plan which could picture 
for the prospective buyer exactly how 
much more he would get for his 
money. The newly developed plan 
now has conviction and desire built 


into it and I'll bet my last dollar 


‘ 
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those plant food salesmen will find 
their work easier, make more sales 
with less callbacks, reduce selling costs, 
and bring lasting benefits to their cus- 
tomers because they have a plan for 
selling. ; 

If you are handling quality prod- 
ucts and rendering what you feel to 
be adequate service but still are not 
achieving the sales you would like, 
try developing a selling plan for your 
salesmen. It may not be the best plan 


in the world but you can rest assured 


that your prospects will feel more in- 
clined to buy with complete confid- 
ence when you picture what you can 
achieve for them with a well thought- 
out selling plan. Start selling a mental 
concept with your selling plan and 
your job will become increasingly 
pleasant. Forget this fundamental 
principle and you won’t enjoy the 


sale you'd like to have. k* 


White-Pine Weevil Control 

The Northestern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Upper Darby, Pa., has 
prepared a bulletin on the control of 
the white-pine weevil with insecticidal 
emulsions. 

The bulletin points out that 
emulsions have the following advant- 
ages; they are easy to prepare and 
apply, they offer a wide range of 
materials that are not injurious to the 
trees, they can be effective against 
other insects, their cost is relatively 
low, and it is possible to lengthen 
their period . of. effectiveness con- 
siderably by the use of an extender. 

For use in the Spring, the folder 
recommends DDT at one per cent; 
heptachlor at one per cent; heptachlor 
plus extender, one-half per cent; lin- 
dane plus extender, one-quarter per 
cent; and malathion plus extender one 


“ana one-half per cent. 


Fall applications in late October, 
using lindane plus the extender at 
two, one, and one-half per cent, re- 
sulted in only one weeviled leader out 
of 10,000 trees sprayed. Fall treat- 
ments with three to five per cent 
emulsions of heptachlor, plus the ex- 
tender, also appeared promising. The 
station used Aroclor 5460 as the ex- 
tender in its tests. 
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: RAIN handling and grain 
iS storage practices have 
changed during the past few years, 
and have resulted in the storage of 
grain for much longer periods of 
time, sometimes as long as 5 years. 
Reserve stocks of grain, particularly 
corn and wheat, have accumulated 
as a result of increased yields and 
the price support program. The 
safe storage of these reserve stocks 
has necessitated new and improved 
methods of preventing damage by 
insect attack. Emphasis is now be- 
ing placed on preventive rather 
than curative measures of insect 
control. 

In line with this trend, inten- 
sive studies were begun in the fall 
of 1952 to explore the possibility of 
applying insecticides directly to 
stored wheat and shelled corn to 
prevent the development of insect 
infestations. The use of insecti- 
cides for this purpose poses numer- 
ous problems. The fate of the re- 
sulting insecticidal residues must 
be ascertained to determine wheth- 
er they will be within safe limits 
for the ulimate consumers of grain 
products—both human and _live- 
stock—and whether the grade of the 
grain is affected by the treatments. 

The studies were conducted 
under actual storage conditions 
both on the farm and at CCC bin 
sites. At the latter tests were made 
with wheat and shelled corn stored 
in the standard 3,250- 
bushel metal bins of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
also-on shelled corn 3,000-bushel 
rectangular wooden bins. 

Three formulations of ryania 
were used in these tests. All were 
in dust form but no diluent was re- 
quired since the ground ryania con- 
tains approximately 0.25 percent of 
ryanodine, the active agent and has 
good dusting properties. 

After the dusts were applied, 
the grain was sampled monthly to 
determine the insect population 
trends and the moisture content of 
the grain. These samples were used 
to estimate the levels of residue, to 
observe any change in the potency 
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The following excerpts are from 
a report based on research conducted 
by A.C. Apt, J. K. Quinlan, J. H. 
Schesser, G. H. Spitler, G. D. White, 
W. K. Whitney, and H. E. Fearing of 
the Stored-Grain Insects Laboratory, 
Manhattan, Kans. and published by 
the USDA, Marketing Research Divi- 
sion, ARS, as Marketing Research Re- 
search Report No. 245, in July 1958. 


PEST CONTROL IN 
Grain Storage 


of the residues in bioassay tests, and 
to establish commercial grades. In 
tests with wheat, the level of resi- 
due was also traced through the 
milling process. 

Application rates of ryania 
ranged from 20 to 100 pounds per 
1,000 bushels in wheat, and from 20 
to 60 pounds in corn. These rates 
practically eliminated any initial 
insect populations, and kept the 
grain almost insect-free for as long 
as 33 months. 

Milling tests showed that 80 to 
90 percent of the ryania could be 
removed in the scouring process 
preparatory to milling, and that 
relatively small amounts were car- 
ried into the feed and flour frac- 
tions. 

There was little change in the 
overall moisture content of the 
grain during the storage period, 
and there was no apparent effect on 
the behavior of the protective dusts 
attributable to variations in mois- 
ture content. There were no 
changes in the commercial grade of 
the wheat during the period of 
test. A large portion of the corn 
was downgraded because of dam- 
age from moisture accumulation in 
the surface layer during the cooler 
months of the year. One series 


treated with the ryania-sulfoxide 
formulation was downgraded _be- 
cause of odor. 

In wheat, 9 species of stored- 
grain insects were found, the most 
abundant being the dermestids, the 
lesser grain borer, the flat grain 
beetle, and the saw-toothed grain 
beetle. In corn, 16 species were 
noted, the most abundant being the 
dermestids, the lesser grain borer, 
the flat grain beetle, and the saw- 
toothed grain beetle. In corn, 16 
species were noted, the most abun- 
dant being the red flour beetle, the 
flat grain beetle, the saw-toothed 
grain beetle, and the Angoumois 
grain moth. 


Findings 

The following points 
demonstrated in the tests. 

1. Ryania 
tected stored wheat and _ shelled 
corn through long periods of stor- 
age. 

2. Dosage rates of 20 pounds 
per 1,000 bushels or higher in 


were 


formulations pro- 


wheat and in shelled corn provided 
excellent protection from insect in- 
festation through two full summer 
seasons after the year in which they 
were applied. 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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THIS has been a year of trial 
for the important practice of 
dusting blueberries. A late, cold 
and damp spring hindered the set 
of the fruit and delayed the early 
_ growth of the berries. The weath- 
er conditions since then have been 
perfect for the development of twig 
and blossom blight and for the red 
leaf disease. In areas where the 
diseases have been left to spread un- 
checked, the crop of berries appears 
to be considerably less than the 
large crop of last year and some- 
what less than the average crop for 
the last five years. 

In areas where the ziram dusts 
have been used, the harvest appears 
to be excellent. ‘The crop in some 
of the dusted areas may even be 


the amount of effort required to 
produce a crop can be extremely 
small, in view of the value of the 
crop. That attitude was more or 
less the old order of affairs. 

As the value of the blueberry 
crop increased because of expand- 
ing markets, and because of new 
methods of processing and preserv- 
ing the berries, some growers 
realized that the profit could be 
increased greatly by raising more 
berries and better berries on each 
acre. 

Dusting to control diseases has 
been a common practice for some 
30 years. The types of dust used 
originally have been replaced to a 
large extent by more active iron 
and zinc-based materials that give 


Maine Growers Report Higher 
Blueberry Yields With Ziram 


, mrs 


larger than last year’s harvest on a 
per acre basis. The only cultural 
practice involved between the two 
types of areas is that of dusting—a 
practice that takes a little*time and 
which ‘can be done for less than 
$1.50 an acre. That cost would add 
just a small fraction of a penny to 
the cost of a pound of blueberries, 
and even that expense would be 
many times outweighed under this 
year’s conditions by the resulting 
increases in the number and in the 
weight of the berries. 

The lowbush blueberry indus- 
try in Maine is unique in that 
about 25,000 acres of land are 
periodically burned, sometimes 
dusted and otherwise cared for to 
produce about three-fourths of all 
the native wild blueberries har- 
vested in the entire United States. 
This acreage is about two-thirds of 
all the wild and cultivated blue- 
berry acreage in this country. Blue- 
berry culture is also unique in that 
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better control and require fewer 
pounds per acre. The difference in 
efficiency of iron and zinc does not 
seem to be great, but many grow- 
ers who have used both types prefer 
the white zinc dusts because they 
are cleaner to handle than the dark- 
colored iron compounds. 


Twig and blossom blight and 
the red leaf disease both respond 
to the zinc or ziram-type dusts as 
Niacide-Z. Control of the former 
disease is important because it 
causes many of the plants to die 
back and not blossom at all, or the 
flowers may be blighted and not 
set any fruit. The red leaf disease 
is more common. It causes the 
leaves to wither, and this defolia- 
tion reduces the number and the 
weight of the blueberries. Since 
berries mean’ dollars’ in’ Maine, 


growers who concentrate on pro-— 


ducing more berries and better 
berries on limited acreages of land 
are increasing the profits from their 


operations. This year has been an 
outstanding example of what can 
be done with a limited expenditure 
of labor and of money. 

The set of the fruit was poor 
in most blueberry areas due to a 
cold, wet spring, and to the great 
variation in early temperatures. 
An excess of moisture during the 
season has given both the common 
blueberry diseases an excellent 
chance to develop. Many growers 
with large land holdings did not 
bother to dust on the theory that 
the poor set of berries indicated 
a small crop and limited profits at 
best. 

Other growers, particularly in 
the Waldo and Kennebec county 
areas, made good use of the ziram 
dusts. Berry growth has been excel- 
lent and the quality of the fruit is 
above the average. 

The actual figures will not be 
known until the entire blueberry 
crop is harvested, but .growers in 
southern Maine and in the coastal 
area near Rockland state that fields 
treated with the ziram dusts are 
loaded with berries and that even 
the plants appear to be darker, 
sturdier and more healthy than the 
untreated plants. Growers who 
made limited use of the zirams re- 
port equally limited improvements. 

Many agricultural agencies 
and the blueberry growers them- 
selves are waiting for the final 


_ harvest before they commit them- 


selves to expanding programs of 
blueberry culture in the future. 
Right now it looks as though this 
season had been the clincher in the 
argument that science is able to 
provide a better environment and 
better growing conditions even for 
a crop that has been wild since man 
first discovered that the delicious 
blue fruit would follow closely on 
the heels of any land-clearing fire 
that devastated a Maine woodland 
area. The Maine climate can pro- 
duce the most delicious of all blue- 
berries, but technical advances in 
the development of iron and ziram 
dusts to control diseases can make 
those delicious berries even better. 


ak 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Comments 
on Research Program Contemplated 
in Conjunction With P. L. 85-582 


WA the signing into law 
of the Magnuson Bill (S. 
2447) for studies on effects of pesti- 
cides on fish and wildlife, industry 
is naturally interested in the plans 
of the Secretary of Interior for con- 
ducting these studies. In an inter- 
with with W. W. Dykstra, research 
staff assistant of the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D.C., 
your AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS re- 
porter discussed some of the ques- 
tions concerning who will conduct 
the investigations and along what 
lines. 


Although P.L. 85-582 autho- 
rized $280,000 to be appropriated 
for the study, the Congress actually 
appropriated $125,000 on Aug. 23. 
Mr. Dykstra indicated the funds 
would be used to expand studies 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has had underway for several years. 
These studies have dealt with the 
effects of DDT and some of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons on _ all 
forms of animals and fish. The 
funds just now approved will per- 
mit further research along the same 
lines using some of the newer 
pesticides, particularly the chemi- 
cals now being used in the USDA 
fire ant program (heptachlor and 
dieldrin) . 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service also plans research in co- 
operation with entomologists and 
pesticide manufacturers leading to 
the development of formulations, 
application techniques, rates and 
times of applications which. will 
permit mass application to control 
economic pests, but with a mini- 
mum hazard to fish and wildlife. 
Some of this expanded investiga- 
tion will include studies on aerial 
application to large fields, with 
references, of course, to how the 
pesticides reach and affect fish and 
wildlife. 


Mr. Dykstra indicated that more 
information is desired on how wild- 
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life comes in contact with pesti- 
cides, and more investigation is 
needed on how pesticides affect the 
reproductive capacity of animals. 
Both projects will be included in 
the expanded research program. 

Previous studies of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service have been 
conducted under the direction of 
Dr. James DeWitt, biochemist at 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Refuge in Laurel, Md., and Dr. 
Oliver B. Cope, fishery biologist at 
Logan, Utah. The wildlife investi- 
gations in the east will continue un- 
der Dr. DeWitt’s supervision. Stud- 
ies will be conducted in the Laurel 
Laboratories and in the Wildlife 
Research Laboratories in Denver, 
Colo. where the work will be un- 
der the direction of D. G. Crab- 
tree. Dr. Cope will direct the fish- 
ery research activities. In addition 
to laboratory investigations, ex- 
panded field studies for both fish 
and wildlife are still another phase 
of the proposed projects. 


Eradication Program Lauded 


L. MILLER, representative 

- from Nebraska in the U. S. 
House of Representatives, in an 
address in the House, August 14, 
directed attention to the extremely 
important role that pesticides play 
in protecting the Nation's food 
supply and the public health. If 
pesticides were not used, he as- 
serted, “I doubt if it would be pos- 
sible to produce apples, peaches, 
potatoes, citrus, and tomatoes, and 
many other crops would be dras- 
tically reduced.” 

The Miller Amendment, its co- 
author believes, “gives to the Food 
and Drug Administration suffici- 
ent authority to assure the pub- 
lic that they are adequately pro- 
tected against the hazard of the 
use of (pesticides) in food pro- 
duction.” He noted that the “fire 
ant eradication program in the 
South is the latest target for the 
food faddists,” but offered evi- 
dence to contradict the report 
that pest control problems are ser- 
iously damaging wildlife. 

In summation, he counseled: 
“T sincerely urge that we should 
act slowly before we do anything 
drastic to curtail these eradication 
programs.” 


Public Law 85-582 
85th Congress, S. 2447 
August 1, 1958 

To authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose 
of preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources following 
application of these materials and to provide basic data on the 
various chemical controls so that forests, croplands, wetlands, range- 
lands and other lands can be sprayed with minimum losses of 
fish and wildlife. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to undertake comprehensive 
continuing studies on the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides 
and pesticides, upon the fish and wildlife resources of the United 
States, for the purpose of determining the amounts, percentages, and 
formulations of such chemicals that are lethal to or injurious to fish 
and wildlife and the amounts, percentages, mixtures, or formulations 
that can be used safely, and thereby prevent losses of fish and wild- 
life from such spraying, dusting, or other treatment. 

Sec. 2. The sum of $280,000 per anum is hereby authorized to 


be appropriated to carry out the objectives of this Act. 
Approved August 1, 1958. 
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Fluorides from domestic raw material by a basic 
new process assures stable, reliable availability of these 


important chemicals. Long-term supply contracts. 


600 S. 4th STREET, RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICE: 415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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® Aerial Application Review 


A Noteworthy New Broad Range Insecticide for Potatoes 


killsem All 


COLORADO POTATO BEETLE 


NIAGARA POTATO 
FUNGICIDES OF 
PROVED 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Niagara Nabam 


An organic liquid fungicide, 
compatible with most in- 
secticides. Controls many 
diseases, particularly early 
and late blight. 


Niacide Z 


A new organic potato 
fungicide containing zinc 
salts. Niacide Z gives ex- 
ceptionally good control 
against early blight. 
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FLEA BEETLE APHIDS LEAFHOPPERS 


NIAGARA THIODAN GIVES ONE SHOT 
CONTROL OVER ALL COMMON 
POTATO PESTS 


Thiodan is a name for potato growers to remember. 

It is an important new Niagara discovery. Thiodan 
e provides broad range use and sure kill effectiveness 

against all potato insects. With Thiodan you get a 

multiple kill of several potato pests at the same time. 
E This means new ease and convenience plus economy 
in protecting your crop. 

Thiodan is easy to use. Just mix this concentrate 
with water at the rate of one quart per 100 gallons. 
Apply with ground spray equipment. And Thiodan 
is compatible in your spray tank with all commonly 
used potato fungicides. So be among the first to benefit 
: from Niagara Thiodan. See~ your Niagara dealer, 

Niagara field man or write us. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


“FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Niagara Chemical Division 
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FOOD MACHINERY 

Li repaints MIDDLEPORT, N.Y., RICHMOND, CALIF., JACKSONVILLE, FLA., WYOMING, ILL., 

® NEW ORLEANS, LA., AYER, MASS., HARLINGEN, TEXAS, YAKIMA, WASH,, 
GREENVILLE, miss. 

Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND CHEMICALS, LTD.. BURLINGTON, ONT. 
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ily car. The members buy almost 
10 per cent of all personal planes 
produced. 

A small portion of the group’s 
membership does its own aerial 
application of agricultural chemi- 
cals, but the large majority, al- 
most 90 per cent, prefer to leave 
agricuitural aviation to the pro- 
fessionals. Because their planes are 
family-type planes, they are not 
equipped to carry dispensing equip- 


FLyinc FARMERS 


... 800 Attend 
13th Meeting 


LMOST 800 air-minded farm- 
A ers flew 300 airplanes into New 
York last month for the 13th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Flying Farmers Association, August 
11 to 14. The planes, mostly 
Pipers and Cessnas, were flown into 
Teterboro Airport at nearby Teter- 
boro, New Jersey, and contributed 
to the largest traffic volume in that 
airport's history. 

The Flying Farmers <Associa- 


tion maintains national headquar- 


ters at Wichita, Kansas, and is 
composed of more than 5,000 mem- 
bers who are engaged in every 
phase of agriculture and who fly 
their own airplanes in the pursuit 
of agriculture and ranching—and 
for pleasure. The Association has 
chapters in 37 states and in three 
Canadian provinces. The members 
own over 3200 planes. About 80 
per cent of NFFA members do 
their own piloting and own their 
own landing strips. The group is 
a family organization in which the 
plane is considered as another fam- 
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ment. In addition, as pilots, the 
members fully appreciate the spe- 
cial skills required of a successful 
aerial applicating pilot. 

To be eligible for membership 
in the Flying Farmers Association, 
a person must make the major 
portion of his living through farm- 
ing. A_ professional agricultural 
aviator would not be eligible under 
these rules, but he could join as 
an associate member. Some mem- 
bers, of course, are farmers and do 
commercial aerial spraying in addi- 
tion. 

G. R. Jones, a rice, oats, and 
soy bean farmer in Almyra, Ark., 
falls in the latter category. Farmer 
Jones, as he is known, also is presi- 
dent of Flying Farmers, Inc., in 
Stuttgart, Ark. With his son-in- 
law, Jimmy Oliver, Farmer Jones 
operates a Cessna aircraft agency 
and does contract seeding, fertiliz- 
ing, dusting, and spraying. Inter- 
viewed at the Flying Farmers Con- 
vention, Farmer Jones said that 
virtually all of the fertilization of 
rice in his area is carried out by 
aircraft. Seventy per cent of the 
rice is planted by aircraft and at 
least 60 per cent of the insecticides 
used are applied from the air. 


ss 
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to Farmer Jones. 

For his spraying operations, 
Farmer Jones uses two Stearmans 
and three Cessna L-19’s. The Cess- 
nas are converted army planes. 
The army recently released five of 
its L-19’s for agricultural experi- 
mental work and Farmer Jones has 
three of them. 

In addition to aerial spraying, 
his planes are valuable for use in 
inspecting rice levees which must 
be checked periodically. 

More than 100 uses have been 
found for airplanes on farms and 
ranches, according to Kenneth C. 
Butler of Hutchinson, Minn., presi- 
dent of the National Flying Farm- 
ers Association. Mr. Butler said 
that they are used for jobs ranging 
from checking fences to delivering 
produce. In New Mexico, he said, 
the state hires pilots to hunt eagles 
and coyotes. And traces of erosion, 
he observed, can be seen from the 
air much sooner than they are 
noticed on the ground. 

Although the Flying Farmers 
do not do their own aerial applica- 
tion as a rule, they have exhibited 
a strong interest in agricultural 
aviation. In 1949, the NFFA 
initiated a project for development 
of an experimental plane especially 
designed for spraying, 
seeding, and fertilizing. Designated 
the Ag-1, the airplane was designed 
and constructed by 


dusting, 


the Personal 
Aircraft Research Center of Texas 
A. and M. College. Since then, 
the Ag-2 and Ag-3 have been de- 
veloped by Texas A. and M. The 
Ag-2 recently received certification 
from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity and is being manufactured by 
the Transland Aircraft Co., Tor- 
rance, Calif. It uses substantially 
the same structure as the original 
Ag-1, but incorporates a 450 h.p. 
engine and carries 2,000 pounds, 
as compared with 1,200 for the 
Ag-l. 

The Ag-3 is designed to carry 
a load of 300 pounds with a 135 
h.p. engine. The Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., is assisting 
in the Ag-3 project. 
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ESTERN agriculture, with 
W its diversity of crops, in- 


sects, and weeds, is a challenge to 
the applicator of agricultural pes- 
ticides. Nearly every commercially 
grown fruit and vegetable crop in 
the West requires some treatment 
for the control of pests. Ground 
spraying is, of course, one of the 
most important and widely used 
methods of application. 

The types of equipment and 
spray techniques are as varied as 
the pest control We, 
at the Salinas Valley Division of 
the . United-Heckathorn Co. of 
Richmond, Calif., are concerned 
with sprays ranging in volume 
from ten gallons to several hun- 
dreds of gallons per acre. We also 
are concerned with a wide range 
of spray pressures, depending upon 
| pest in- 


problems. 


the specific problem or 
volved. It is therefore understand- 
able that ground spraying equip- 
ment must be extremely flexible 
in design and construction. 

Most commercial ground spray 
applicators concerned with opera- 
tions in the production of vege- 
table crops and weed control use 
the “tractor-trailer” type unit, the 
tractor providing the mobility and 
the trailer containing the power 
sprayer. Both tractor and trailer 
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Peril tt i 


The trailer is loaded from the - 
tank truck which also tows the 
equipment from field to field. 
Motor on trailer provides power 
for spray pump and for mechani- 
cal agitator. 


used in mounting a cultivating tool 
bar. In this case, the center section 
of the spray boom is under the 
belly of the tractor and far for- 
ward enough so that the operator 
will have good visibility from the 
tractor seat. With proper linkage 
and hydraulic ram for each section 
of the boom, the operator may 
raise or lower the boom as a 
whole or elevate to the perpendicu- 
lar either or both the right or left 
end sections of the boom without 
leaving the tractor seat. 

For versatility and flexibility 
of operation, a “goose neck” 
drawbar for the trailer is an in- 


Tractor-Trailer Type Rigs For 


Ground 


by Jack A. Nelson 


Manager, Salinas Valley Division 
United-Heckathorn Co. 


are constructed with adjustable 
width axles for spraying crops with 
different row spacings. 

Generally, the tractor part of 
this spray unit contains the spray 
boom, and mounted within easy 
reach of the driver, the quick open- 
ing shut-off valve and_ pressure 
gauge. The spray boom normally 
is designed to spray eight, 40 inch 
beds per swath. The nozzles 
mounted on, the boom are adjust- 
able for directing the spray for 
overall coverage, or may be adjust- 
ed to spray just the plant row. 

In many cases, the spray boom 
is a three-section boom mounted 
on the same type hinged brackets 


Spraying 


novation of great merit where short 
turning radius is the rule rather 
than the exception. The goose 
neck designed drawbar is fashioned 
so that in short turns the rear 
wheel of the tractor passes under , 
the curved neck of the trailer 
drawbar. 

The spray trailer, itself, con- 
sists of a square or rectangular 
tank, generally 300-500 gallon ca- 
pacity with a cylindrical or “V” 
bottom. This type bottom increases. 
the efficiency of the mechanical 
and/or hydraulic agitation neces- 
sary for proper mixing of the 
chemical. 

Hydraulic agitation is accom- 
plished by merely by-passing or 
returning part or all of the liquid 
from the pump discharge. Hy- 
draulic agitation alone is not ade- 
quate for the proper mixing of 
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some wettable materials, and oil 
sprays and mechanical agitation 
must be employed. 

The mechanical agitation is 
accomplished by mounting a steel 
shaft equipped with from two to 
four paddles inside and close to 
the bottom of the tank. Power to 
turn the agitator shaft is supplied 
from the same engine used to run 
the spray pump. Transmission of 
this power from the motor to the 
shaft is done with the use of either 
V-belt and pulley or chain and 
sprocket drive. 

A reciprocating type pump 
designed for working pressures up 
to 1000 pounds per square inch, 
with capacity in volume from 10 
to 55 gallons per minute, usually 
is mounted on top of the spray 
tank. Other than in orchard spray- 
ing, there is very little need for 
pressures over 400 psi. The result 
of excessive pressure, an over atom- 
ization of the spray, presents in- 
creased danger to the operator 
additional drift of 
chemicals. The power to operate 
the pump is derived from either 
an air or water cooled gasoline 
engine with from five to 30 horse- 
power, depending upon the. size 
of the spray pump. 


from toxic 


The spray boom normally is designed to spray eight 40- 
inch beds per swath. The nozzles are adjustable. The forward 


Techniques used in ground 
spraying are varied. The basic 
principle, however, is to put the 
proper dosage and volume of chem- 
ical where it will do the most good. 
A volume of 25 to 50 gallons per 
acre with pressures of 150 to 250 
psi generally is used in most in- 
secticide spray applications. 

Under certain circumstances, 
it is necessary to increase the 
volume to 150 to 300 gallons per 
acre to cover plant surfaces ef- 
fectively and deposit the chemicals 
properly. This is particularly true 
in fungicidal work on large plants. 

Probably the most exacting 
application in ground spraying is 
in selective weed control, using 
petroleum solvents on “fern leat’ 
crops, such as carrots, and dinitro 
formulations on onions and some 
legumes. In addition to proper 
dosage, volume, nozzle size, and 
pressure, the applicator must con- 
cern himself with having adequate 
soil moisture, spraying the weeds 
when they are small, rainfall that 
may follow, temperature, wind 
velocity, and relative humidity. 

In the application of 2,4-D 
weed killers, the main points to 
consider, besides carefully follow- 
ing the manufacturers’ recommen- 


dations, are a of proper 


formulations and dosages and the 
avoidance of drift toward adjacent 
areas. 

Because of potential hazards 
of 2,4-D residues left in the tank, 
pump, packing, nozzles, and other 
parts of a sprayer, it is advisable 
to have a separate sprayer for 2,4-D 
work. Most applicators will not 
use 2,4-D in sprayers used for 
spraying susceptible crops. Even 
after thorough cleaning, harmful 
residues are still possible. 

The best possible coverage of 
the plant is essential in the ap- 
plication of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. With the advent of organic 
phosphate insecticides, many appli- 
cators have become somewhat lax 
in proper techniques of applica- 
tion. It is true that in using phos- 
phates excellent insect control can 
sometimes be obtained with less 
than optimum application. Some 
very inadequate results, however, 
have been traced to poor applica- 
tion techniques. 

Successful ground spraying of 
row crops calls for the very best 
equipment and techniques  possi- 
ble. It is this writer’s opinion 
that insufficient volume of spray 

(Continued on Page 101) 


position of the boom provides the operator with good visibility 
of the spray pattern. 
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DUSTING WITH ZINC ETHYLENE, 30 LBS./ACRE 


HERE’S REAL DUSTING! 
WITH THE REMARKABLE NEW 


ELLERS 


Dusting with a Swathmaster equipped 
airplane gives you a thorough pene- 
tration of chemical into the crop and 
at a more uniform material flow and 
a wider swath than can be obtained 
from conventional spreaders. 

This results in a better job for the 
farmer and, because of the more effi- 
cient applicating techniques used, a 
greater profit for the ag operator. 


For example the C.A.A. approved 
Swathmaster can evenly apply high 
or low volume dusts, 10-60 lbs. /acre 
at 50 ft. swath widths. Pelletized fer- 
tilizers can be applied at 100-1,000 
lbs./acre at 96 ft. swath widths; light 
alfalfa seed, 5-30 Ibs./acre at 66 ft. 


swath widths; and rice, 150-500 
Ibs./acre at 96 ft. swath widths (or at 
half these swath widths for double 
coverage ). 

And by a simple control resetting 
requiring a few seconds only, the 
versatile Swathmaster can be pre- 
pared for the next job to apply liquids 
ranging from 1-180 gallons/acre, 
without any aerial applicating time 
lost for equipment change-over, modi- 
fication or maintenance! 


Write, phone or wire today for the 
brochure which tells how the Swath- 


master can increase your applicating 
efficiency and reduce your overhead. 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


TRANSLAND 


260060) WEST —2 497 1h Sci EsEs, 


TELEPHONE: 


AIRCRAFT 


° TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 


DAVENPORT 61681 


MOTION PICTURE 


SHOWS CLOSE-UPS AND 
EXCELLENT DUST AND 
SPRAY APPLICATING 
SCENES. IT IS 16 MM, 
SOUND AND COLOR, 15 
MINUTES RUNNING TIME. 
LOAN COPIES AVAILABLE. 


BROCHURE 


FREE EIGHT PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BROCHURE DE- 
SCRIBES PROFIT POTEN- 
TIAL, ITS PERFORMANCE, 
HOW IT WORKS AND 
INSTALLATION DETAILS. 


U.S. PATENT 2,772,061 AND 
MEXICAN PATENT 55,933 


ALSO DISTRIBUTED BY 


SELLERS AVIATION INC. 
1515 CRESTMONT DRIVE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: FAIRVIEW 2-5184 
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RED STANNARD JR., a staff 
Panic of The Wall Street 
Journal, prepared a report on 
aerial crop dusters for the August 
5 issue of that newspaper which 
classified the airplane as an ac- 
cepted tool of the farmer, forester, 
and public health official. 

Within the past year, the re- 
port pointed out, aerial applicators 
have sprayed to control boll 
weevils, fire ants, Mediterranean 
fruit flies, Japanese beetles, grass- 
hoppers, and mosquitoes. In 
forests, the airplane has been used 
against the spruce budworm and 
the gypsy moth. Airplanes also 
have been used to seed rangeland 
and woodlands. 

The National Aviation Trades 
Association is reported as having 
predicted a record $107 million ex- 
penditure for the treatment of ap- 
proximately 60 million acres this 
year. This acreage total would be 
an I] per cent gain over last year. 

Already in 1958, the U. S. 
Forest service has sprayed 1,120,000 
acres of forest land in fighting the 
spruce budworm. Earlier this year 
300,000 acres were treated in Maine 
and in July aerial applicators com- 
pleted a 820,000 acre project in 
eastern Oregon. Last year 750,000 
acres of forests in Montana were 
sprayed with DDT. 

In its campaign against agri- 
cultural pests, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent a record 
$5,329,949 last year, most of it in 
Florida to control the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. This year’s biggest 
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AERIAL AGRICULTURE 


—an accepted tool 


of the farmer, forester, etc. 


projects are listed as the grass- 
hopper infestation in Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, and the fire ant in the 
South. Total dollar outlays this 
year will be about $2.6 million. 

Dr. S. W. Simmons, chief of 
the technology branch of the Pub- 
lic Health Service in Atlanta, is 
quoted as saying that aerial spray- 
ing for health purposes is on the 
increase in the West because of the 
big increase in irrigated land that 
breeds mosquitoes, and in the East 
because of the industrialization of 
marsh lands. In California, Florida, 
and New Jersey, health authorities 
use aircraft to spray mosquito-in- 
fested areas and one Texas com- 
munity maintains its own plane for 
use in controlling insects. By far 
the largest crop duster use, how- 
ever, is in agriculture and forestry 
projects. 

The article points out that 
the large agricultural 
manufacturers 


most of 
chemical 
basic ingredients for both ground 
and aerial application. Because 
these firms cannot trace their out- 
put to its end use they are unable 
to tell just how much actually is 
used aerially, but they believe it is 
gaining. Port Fertilizer & Chemi- 
cal Co. of Los Fresnos, ‘Tex., maker 
of insecticides, fungicides, and ferti- 
lizers, reports its sales for aerial 
application have increased each 
year since 1936. One company of- 
ficial told The Wall Street Journal 
that aerial application will con- 
tinue to grow in all phases of agri- 


supply 


cultural use, due, in particular, to 
the steady growth in the size of 
farm units. The larger the farm, 
the more practical is the applica- 
tion by air. 

Although DDT and 2-4,D are 
the most commonly used pesticides, 
chemical companies and formu- 
lators have been developing many 
specialized poisons. Monsanto has 
Niran for orchard pests and, last 
spring, Union Carbide introduced 
Sevin. Naugatuck is experimenting 
with a dust formulation of Phygon 
and 2,4-D for application to rice to 
kill weeds and at the same time pre- 
vent algae from forming in the 
water. Also in the experimental 
stage is a maleic hydrazide aerial 
spray for potato fields to prevent 
sprouting. 

Five years ago there were 2,000 
aerial spray operators with 7,500 
pilots spraying 40 million acres. 
Last year 1,800 operators with 4,000 
pilots sprayed 54 million acres. A 
crop duster may be a pilot who 
owns one plane in which he gives 
private flying lessons on weekends 
and sprays crop land whenever he 
lands a job. Or he may be “pro- 
fessional” with a fleet of crop dust- 
ing planes, a shop, a full time me- 
chanic, and an entomologist. In 
Missouri, for instance, of the 61 
firms registered within the state as 
crop dusters, 26 have more than 
one airplane. 

Listed as a_ typical “‘profes- 
sional” crop dusting operator was 
Mid-Continent Sprayers of Hayti, 
Mo. Mid-Continent eight 
Stearman aircraft. Five years ago 
the company had only three Stear- 
mans. With its current fleet, busi- 
ness has more than doubled. An- 
other crop dusting firm, Mercedes 
Dusting Service, Inc., Mercedes, 
Texas, operates eight Stearmans 
and two Piper aircraft, and reports 
a 25 per cent increase in business 


has 


in the past five years. 

L. P. Nolen, a partner in the 
firm, told the Journal that the 
future of aerial application is good 
because better chemicals are being 
developed to do more farm jobs 

(Continued on page 111) 
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ctory Fi 2.377 agricul- 


“tural, and industrial aviation op- 
-erators has been published by the 


National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion. 

The new listing supplies the 
names, addresses, and work activi- 
ties of those operators who re- 
sponded to the 1957 annual survey 
of aerial work. The last such 
directory was published by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in 1954. 

Copies are available from the 
NATA at 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
for $7.50 


Ag-2 Receives Certification 
Type Certificate No.4820 has 
been awarded by the civil Aero- 
natics Administration to the Ag-2 
Farm and Forest airplane. De- 
signed and manufactured by the 
Transland Division of the Hi-Shear 
Rivet Tool Co., Torrance, Calif., 
the Ag-2 now is available for agri- 
cultural and forestry 
througout the world. 
The airplane, an all-metal, 
low-wing monoplane, is powered 
by a 600 HP R-1340 engine. Flight 
tests have proven its 


service 


ability to 
operate under adverse conditions 
such as extremes of temperature, 
short runways or high obstructions. 
Actual applicating and fire fight- 
ing tests have been conducted suc- 
cessfully. 

The Ag-2 has a complete and 
separate 


system for dispensing 


solids and another for 


liquids. 


European Agricultural Group Formed _ 


HE Organization for European 

Economic Co-operation, an in- 
ternational body in which Euro- 
pean Governments work together 
from headquarters in Paris, has 
formed the European Agricultural 
Aviation Center. 

The original mission of the 
Center will be to promote the de- 
velopment of agricultural aviation 
in Europe. This will be done by 
giving advice and information, by 
bringing those who are concerned 
with agricultural aviation in the 


Both systems can be controled sin- 
gly or simultaneously by the pilot 
in flight. A 53 cubic foot hopper 
will hold 2,000 pounds of low-den- 
sity solids and up to 3,000 pounds 
of higher specific gravity materials 
and is an integral part of the fuse- 
lage — located between the engine 
firewall and the cockpit. Four 
separate sprays tanks and two fuel 
cells are located in the wings. 

A high reserve engine power, 
combined with excellent airplane 
maneuverability, is said to produce 
maximum safety on all operations. 
The Ag-2 will fly at 80 mph with 
a full load and flaps down, using 
less that 50 per cent engine power. 

It is expected that the Ag-2 


will be produced in several ver-. 


sions — two place, single place, 
open cockpit, and closed cockpit. 
Transland expects to market the 


plane in all countries and climates. 
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different European countries into 
contact with each other, and by 


promoting scientific research in this 
field. rs 


In addition, the E.A.A.C. will 


keep itself informed on the progress 
made with aircraft in agriculture 
and forestry in other parts of the 
world. The group plans to pay 
special attention to work done in 
countries such as the U.S., Canada, 
and New Zealand, where agricul- 
tural aviation has reached a high 
stage of development. 

Other information of value to 
European crop dusters will be ob- 
tained by the Center from manu- 
facturers of aircraft and other ap- 
paratus for aerial application. 
Manufacturers of agricultural 
chemicals also have been requested 
to provide the group regularly with 
information on their products. 

Information. of importance 
will be published in a periodic bul- 
letin and disseminated to all op- 
erators, government services, and 
research institutions for agricul- 
tural aviation in the 
countries. 

Denmark, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands, Spain, 
Sweden, and Great Britan have 
joined the E.A.A.C. and others are 
expected to follow. Thé head- 
quarters of the Center will be 
located .at The Hague, 
lands. Dr. W. J. Hann, a Nether- 
lands agricultural aviation au- 
thority, is manager of the new 
organization. 

During the past 12 years, Dr. 
Mann has done scientific and or- 
ganization work for agricultural 
aviation purposes. In 1952 he 
visited the U.S. as secretary of a 
technical assistance mission. The 
report of this mission is a well- 
known booklet, ““The use of air- 
craft in agriculture in the U.S.A.” 

The address of the European 
Agricultural Aviation Center is 12. 


member 


-v.d. Boschstraat 4, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 
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PEST ROUNDUP 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Dorward is head —Plant Pest Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 


By Keluia Dorward 


observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.'s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


Pink Bollworm Again Found in Maricopa County, Arizona 


URING the first week of July 
D 1958 a heavy infestation of 
the pink bollworm was reported in 
several cotton fields near Gila 
Bend, Maricopa County, Arizona. 
As of August 1, the known infested 
area approximated 7,000 acres. 
Following the initial find, plans 
were promptly formulated to 
inaugurate an eradication program. 
Cooperating in this effort are the 
Plant Pest Control Division, USDA, 
the State Commission of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, the Cotton 
Producers Association, and the cot- 
ton industry, primarily ginning and 
oil mill interests. The eradication 
plan during the 1958 season calls 
for application of an effective in- 
secticide at the rate of 2 pounds 


technical per acre at weekly inter- 
vals for the period when the bolls 
are susceptible to pink bollworm 
attack. The land will be cleared 
completely of stalks, stalks and boll 
residues destroyed, no volunteer 
cotton grown in 1959 and cotton 
planted in a designated period. 
Adequate insecticide will be ap- 
plied during the susceptible period 
in 1959 together with other pre- 
cautions that may be deemed ad- 
visable. (Note: arm extension of 
the area was reported August 7 
with the finding of an infested field 
in the main plantings of cotton 
in the Buckeye section of Maricopa 
County. This field is on the outer 
periphery of a block of a little over 
20,000 acres of cotton.) 


PEST ROUNDUP SUMMARY 


* Bollworm eradication program under way in Arizona 


% Cotton pests heavy in sections of North and South 
Carolina, Texas, Alabama and New Mexico 


* First report of European Corn Borer found in cotton 


stalks in Alabama 


% Grasshoppers still a damaging factor in some areas— 
large scale control program over rangeland was about 


completed by late July. 
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Cotton Bollworm Serious Some Areas 

HE bollworm by late July was 
ge causing more concern than any 
other cotton insect in several areas. 
This insect caused heavy damage to 
several fields in Scotland and An- 
son Counties of North Carolina, 
while in South Carolina it was re- 
garded as the number-one cotton 
pest in most of the state. In South 
Carolina, damage was statewide, 
with 35-50 percent of squares and 
young bolls being damaged in fields 
where controls were not applied at 
The _ infesta- 
tion in Georgia was considered to 


three-day intervals. 


be the worst on record for that 
state. In fields checked in middle 
and southern areas during the last 
week of July, eggs averaged 15 and 
larvae 8 per 100 terminals. 
Bollworm counts in Alabama 
remained with 
slightly lighter populations in the 


fairly constant, 
northern part of the state. Missis- 
sippi recorded some square injury 
but no general egg deposition was 
reported from the delta section. 
Predator control was important in 


Tennessee, but bollworm  popu- 
lations were heavier in fields 
treated for boll weevil when insecti- 


boll- 
Light populations of the 


cides were not added for 
worms. 
bollworm were reported from 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, but they constituted the 
principal problem in ‘Texas cotton, 
particularly in the central, north 
central, east and northeastern areas. 
In New 
spotted and on the increase in 
Arizona, with treatments being ap- 


plied in some fields. 


Mexico, the pest was 


The boll weevil which had 
been relatively light through most 
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of the season was by the end of 
July showing signs of a build up in 
some areas. Activity was on the 
increase in Texas with heavy dam- 
age noted in some untreated fields. 
An increase was reported from 
older cotton of Louisiana, with 
light first-brood populations ap- 
pearing in late-planted cotton. 
Counts were fairly light in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 
A noticeable increase was reported 
from Alabama, with a serious prob- 
lem expected if the favorable 
weather continued. Square infesta- 
tion in the middle and southern 
areas of Georgia averaged 35 per- 
cent, with a noticeable increase of 
first generation being reported 
from south Georgia. 


Boll weevils were increasing 
rapidly in South Carolina by late 
July. First-generation weevils were 
ovipositing freely, with square in- 
festations as high as 75 percent in 
the Florence area. However, where 
proper controls were applied in the 
Darlington area, the infestation 
was held to less than one percent in 
82 fields checked. In scattered loca- 
tions in the same area, infestations 
up to 18 percent were found, with 
counts going up to 70 percent in 
untreated fields of some counties. 
Although high populations of 
weevil were reported from some 
North Carolina fields, the build-up 
was slow in the lower Piedmont 
area. 

Aphids on cotton were rather 
light in most states. Damaging 
numbers were building up in some 
Georgia fields and treatments were 
needed in some delta area fields of 
Mississippi. Populations were on 
the increase in Arkansas, Tennessee 
and South Carolina where aphi- 
cides were not included with in- 
secticide applications. 

Spider mites during the latter 
part of July were heavy in localized 
areas of all states from Texas east 
and lygus bugs were on the increase 
in parts of New 
Arizona. 


Mexico and 


An interesting note regarding 
cotton pests was the first report of 
the European corn borer being 


a4 


found in cotton stalks in Alabama. 
This had been reported from Ark- 


ansas earlier in the season and 


from Missouri and Tennessee in 
past seasons. Little, if any, eco- 
nomic damage has been noted from 
this pest in cotton. 


Cereal and Forage Insects 

HE | large-scale cooperative 
aloes 33 idleland and road- 
side grasshopper control programs 
were virtually over by the latter 
part of July, but the insects were 
continuing to cause concern in 
other areas. The cooperative pro- 
grams were conducted in 10 states 
and approximately 4,500,000 acres 
were treated. The largest acreage 
was in Colorado where over 2,600,- 
000 acres were treated. Texas with 
over 775,000 acres; Oklahoma 279,- 
000; Kansas 210,000; Wyoming 
195,000; New Mexico 148,000 and 
Arizona 138,000 accounted for the 
largest percent of the remaining 
acreage treated under the Federal- 
State-land owner cooperative pro- 
gram. 

In late July, Alabama and 
Arkansas reported localized grass- 
hopper problems. Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, New Mexico, 
Utah and California also reported 
damaging populations continuing 
into late July. Higher populations 
than in 1957 were recorded in east- 
ern and northeastern Oklahoma, 
with second generation Melanoplus 


spp. being observed in some locali- . 


ties. 

The fallarmyworm by late July 
was heavy in areas of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. The true 
armyworm which failed to reach 
the serious potentials indicated 
early in the season was numerous, 
however, in widely scattered areas. 
New Jersey reported the pest as 
being present in considerable num- 
bers, and localized areas in Penn- 
sylvania recorded damage. Both 
North and South Dakota had scat- 


tered armyworm damage, while in. 


Illinois, and Wisconsin predators 
and parasites were instrumental in 
reducing populations. 

Other cereal and forage insects 


active in late July include lygus 
bugs in Oregon, New Mexico, 
Utah, Colorado and Delaware, and 
pea aphids in Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 
The spotted alfalfa aphid has not 
caused concern this season but was 
on the increase in areas of New 
Mexico, Colorado and Oklahoma 
by late July. 


Miscellaneous Insect Activity 


RCHARD mites were among 
() the most troublesome fruit 
pests during late July. ‘These pests 
were numerous in areas of Mary- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana and New Mexico. Aphids 
were a problem in some Massa- 
chusetts orchards and were build- 
ing up in New York. These insects 
were heavy in Maryland but para- 
sites were very effective. The pear 
psylla was more abundant than 
usual in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon and reports indicate con- 
trol has been more difficult than in 
the past. At Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton adults of the third generation 
were at the peak by the last of 
July. 

Truck crop insects in general 
were not causing much trouble 
through July. The beet armyworm 
was medium on _ tomatoes in 
localized areas of California and 
heavy on sugar beets in areas of 
Colusa and Sacramento Counties. 
The Mexican bean beetle was re- 
ported as heavy in parts of Utah, 
Colorado, Alabama and Delaware 
and the Colorado potato beetle 
caused damage in Washington and 
Delaware. 

Among the man and animal in- 
sects, Mosquitoes were causing con- 
cern in Idaho, California, Utah, 


Missouri, Georgia and Delaware. 


Horse flies were a statewide prob- 
lem in Virginia and fleas in the 
homes were on the increase in many 


states. 


A reminder that the place for 
the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association 25th annual con- 
vention has been changed to the 

* Hotel General Oglethorpe, Savan- 
nah, Ga., Oct, 29-31. 
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LISTENING POST 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control problems, 
is a regular monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on 
current plant disease problems are based on observations submitted by collabora- 
tors of the Mycology and Plant Disease Reporting Section, Plant Protection Research 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Effect of Some Pesticides on the Chemical Composition of Apple Leaves 


T. HILBORN and L. W. 

Boulanger, of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and G. P. Cooper, of the University 
of Maine, report* results of a 
spectographic analysis of McIntosh 
apple leaves sprayed with various 
pesticides. The analysis was part 
of studies on the control of insects 
and diseases obtained with chemi- 
cals, and on possible physiological 
effects produced by the chemicals, 
singly or in various combinations, 
on apple trees. 


Under certain conditions, in- 
jury to apple leaves or fruit may 
be caused even by materials recom- 
mended in spray programs. The 
authors mention, as a well-known 
example, the glyodin-lead arsenate 
combination, which usually gives 
good disease and insect control 
with minimum injury but results 
in foliage burning and fruit rus- 
setting in hot dry summers. 


The authors cite reports by 
other workers who showed that 2- 
heptadecylglyoxalidine arsenate 
and arsenic acid, both of which are 
toxic to apple leaves, were formed 
when glyodin (2-heptadecylglyox- 
alidine acetate) and lead arsenate 
were combined, and that this re- 
action was prevented by the addi- 
tion of ferric sulfate, which could 
therefore be used as a corrective. 


*M. T. Hilborn, L. W. Boulanger, and G. R. 
Cooper, “‘The effect of some pesticides on the 
chemical composition of McIntosh apple 
leaves,”’ Plant Disease Reporter, vol. 42, no. 
6, pages 776-777, June 15, 1958. 
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Another iron compound, ferbam 
(ferric dimethyldithiocarbamate) , 
was also found to prevent injury 
when added to the glyodine-lead 
arsenate mixture. 

The spectographic analysis pro- 
duced further evidence as to the 
chemical effects on sprayed apple 
leaves. Various spray treatments 
were applied in 1957 to randomized 
single-tree plots, two plots per 
treatment, in a block of 17-year- 
old Rogers McIntosh apple trees. 
The trees grew well during the sea- 


son and produced good crops with- 
out disease or insect injury. Late 
in August, 100 leaves from the two 
trees in each treatment were col- 
lected and analyzed. 

Results are shown in Table 1. 
Comparison with the unsprayed 
controls shows that amounts of the 


by Paul Miller 


various chemical elements present 
in the leaves were affected dif- 
ferently by the different sprays. 

It is known that for good 
growth, the iron-manganese ratio in 
plants should be close to 2:1. ‘Table 
3 gives the iron-maganese ratios 
calculated for the various treat- 
ments. The ratios resulting from 
the glyodin plus lead aresenate and 
from the lead arsenate treatments 
approach a toxic level. Condition 
of the foliage on trees in these plots 
was not as good as in other plots. 

The authors suggest that, be- 
sides the formation of arsenic acid 
and 2-heptadecylglyoxalidine arse- 
nate, a decrease in the iron-manga- 
nese ratio in apple leaves may also 
contribute to the spray injury 
caused by the glyodin-lead arsenate 
mixture. The possibility that the 
effectiveness of the two iron com- 
pounds, ferric sulfate and ferbam, 
in correcting the toxicity may be 
due to the absorption of iron by 
the leaves and the consequent in- 
crease in the iron-manganese ratio 
is being investigated. 


Effects of Adding Streptomycin Sulfate to Different Seed Potato 
Disinfectants for Control of Bacterial Ring Rot 


EINER BONDE and Barbara 
Johnson, of the Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, re- 
port* results of field experiments 
evaluating the. efficiency of various 
materials and combinations for re- 
ducing the spread of potato ring 
rot (caused by the bacterium 
Corynebacterium sepedonicum) 
during preparation of the seed 
tubers before planting. 
The diseased parts of infected 
tubers used as the source of inocu- 
lum were thoroughly macerated 


and added to sterilized rain water 
to form a thick slurry. Freshly cut 
healthy seed tubers, Katahdin or 
Green Mountain, were dipped into 
the inoculum, drained of excessive 
moisture, and soaked for various 
periods in solutions of the materials 
being tested. After treatment the 
seed pieces were planted in the 
field immediately. 


*Reiner Bonde and Barbara Johnson, 
“Studies on the additive effect of streptomycin 
sulfate on different seed potato disinfectants 
for the control of bacterial ring rot,” Plant 
Disease Reporter, vol. 42, no. 6, pages 781- 
784, June 15, 1958. 
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HERCULES RESEARCH- 


First Step Toward 
Improved Pesticides 


From the Hercules Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories come an eyer increasing number of products that contribute 
to more productive farming and increased comfort for leisure hours. 
Here are the established members of the Hercules family: Toxaphene 
agricultural insecticide; Thanite® for oil base and aerosol insecticides: Delnav* 
phosphate pesticide; meta Delphene® insect repellent; Delrad® algicide. 

Today in the laboratories research continues on the products that will 
join them in the future. But before they become available you can be 
sure that thousands of compounds have been carefully screened and 
extensive tests conducted in the field because only the best is good 
enough to meet the standards of Hercules research. That’s why you can 
look to Hercules for leadership in the development of insecticides, 
fungicides, and herbicides. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Trademark 
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Dr. Sauchelli is Chemical Technologist for National Plant Food Institute. 


The Great Importance of Top Crop Yields | 


«c NE thing I would like to 

see spelled out more specifi- 
cally is the fact that good crop 
production is the first prerequisite 
of a successful farmer. I was talk- 
ing to an agricultural economist 
last week. He felt that the main 
problem with agricultural econo- 
mists is the fact that they do not 
realize the great importance of top 
crop yields. 

The sentiments in the above 
quotation were expressed to me in 
a private letter by one of the ablest 
thinkers in the fertilizer industry. 
He put his finger on one of the 
most important factors in profita- 
ble farming that needs constant, 
repetitive emphasis. The import- 
ance of top crop yields lies pri- 
marily in the fact that only by such 
yields can a farmer enjoy a profit 
from his enterprise. Top crop 
yields mean a low crop unit cost 
of production. And to obtain such 
top yields the indispensable tool in 
modern farming is the prudent 
application of fertilizers. The right 
kind and amount of plant nutrients 
needed to obtain top yields are 
governed by the particular crop, 
the selected field and the availa- 
bility of the plant food already in 
the soil as determined by a suitable 
soil test. Other factors, of course, 
are influential, such as the amount 
and kind of soil organic matter, 
soil moisture and structure, lime, 
and secondary and trace elements. 


The farmer should have a 
good understanding of the plant 
nutrient requirements of each crop 
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and learn how to supply those re- 
quirements most effectively. This 
may be a counsel of perfection. 
The recent NPFI “Survey: = of 
“Farmers’ Attitudes Toward the 
Use of Fertilizer” revealed only too 
clearly that the average American 
operating 100 or more 
acres, does not understand the 
fundamentals of chemical  ferti- 
lizers. With such limited knowl- 
edge and general lack of under- 
fertilizers the 


farmer, 


standing about 


practice of selecting and applying 
the right kinds and amounts of 
fertilizers for each crop may be 
beyond his capabilities. The Sur- 
vey did show that the average farm- 
er seeks information and advice 
from others as a means of over- 
coming his uncertainty and de- 
ficient knowledge. The local coun- 
ty agent, fertilizer dealer, extension 


service worker, the farm journals . 


and fertilizer technical service men 
and salesmen must be relied upon 
as sources of information on the 
whys and wherefores of top crop 
yields. These are the men Mr. 
Average Farmer goes to for guid- 
ance and instruction. 


Let it be conceded that most 
farmers who are using fertilizers 
know that they do more or less 
what is expected of them: they 
“work.”.. Many have the ready cash 
to invest in larger amounts of ferti- 
lizer than currently used, but lack 
the information and confidence to 
put on their crop land enough 
fertilizer to get the greater total 
profit per acre—that is, top crop 


yields. Why is this? Fertilizers 
have been known and used for 
close. to. a century. ~The siNPPE 
Survey showed that farmers gen- 
erally consider the use of fertilizers 
is good but are very cautious in 
the amount they would use if 
they had plenty of money. Lack of 
adequate knowledge of how plants 
feed and how plant nutrients in- 
fluence the quantity and quality of 
crops, fear that an excess of the 
amount now used would “burn out 
the crop” and other negative fac- 
tors were revealed by that survey. 

Undoubtedly 
exist why a farmer will buy fertili- 
zer, but the all-impelling factor is 
the desire to earn more money. 
When he pays out $1.00 for ferti- 
lizer he believes his chances are 
good of making that $3.00 to $5.00 
extra crop value on his investment 
that he has been led to expect. 
Thus, economic considerations be- 
come the central, motivating power 
that generates sales. 

We in the fertilizer industry 
will have to organize a simple, 
straightforward method of show- 
ing the farmer the economic value 
of fertilizing for top crop yields. 
This has been done in the case 
of most commercial vegetable 
crops, cotton, tobacco, citrus, sugar 
cane and a few others. ‘These crops 
are generally well fertilized be- 
cause of their high per-acre value. 
This has not yet, apparently, been 
shown for pastures and grasslands. 
But even in the case of those spe- 
cial crops which are now fairly well 
fertilized, the records show that 
they are not uniformly fertilized 
at a high level. In general, the 
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We believe that an intelligent reappraisal oe 
of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 
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IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 
ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- 
duction and greater accuracy. Requires a 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any other automatic machine of its type in 


Show me how to save on my 
multiwall bag packaging. 


Mary Araft Corp 
* Gommed Tape Ow 
The Cllecord Corp. 
o Anal Bog Corp 


use today! ROWE ALIN sabes <5 lescccnsencsticepsrsicans gages pages 
KRAFT BAG | Ea ee. ie 
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Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, III. 


Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia 
and Gilman, Vermont 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker 
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every State are far below those 
recommended by the local authori- 
ties for top crop yields and opti- 


mum returns. The average per- 


acre application of plant nutri- 
ents*, for example, in the South- 
eastern States for the following 
specified crops has been remarkably 
low: 

Corn, 15 Ibs. of nitrogen, 13 
Ibs. of P.O;,°8 Ibs. of KO: 


Cotton, 15 Ibs. of N, 15 Ibs. 
PeOs. 10) Ibs 20% 

Rice, 11 Ibs. of N, 8 lbs. P,O;, 
4 lbs. K,O. 

Tobacco, 37 Ibs. 
P;O2;-65o¢lbs. K5@ 

Progress is being made, how- 
ever, even though it is slow. Our 
job as advisers to farmers is to im- 
press upon them the economics of 
fertilizer usage: that profit returns 
are highest when fertilizer applica- 
tions follow experiment station 
recommendations and are com- 
bined with good soil management 
practices, seed of superior varieties, 
optimum plant populations, weed 
and pest control, and liming. This 
program presented in simple, jar- 
zon-free language and adapted as 
nearly as possible to the farmer's 
specific needs spells “Profit. ** 


N. 90 Ibs. 


*Figures given by Dr. W. E. Colwell (N.C. 
Expt. Station in 1953). 


African Weed Conference 

The first national African 
Weed Control Conference was held 
in Livingstone, Southern Rhodesia, 
July 23 to 25, 1958. The conference 
was sponsored by Fisons Pest Con- 
trol Limited, Saffron Walden, En- 
land. 

Panel discussions were held on 
brush and scrub control, weed con- 
trol in grain crops, general weed 
problems, control of perennial 
grasses, weeds in plantation crops, 
and experimental methods with 
herbicides. 

C.. E. Horton, research director 
of Fison Limited. was chairman of 
the conference. Dr.E. K. Woodford, 
Agricultual Research Council, Ox- 
ford, England, gave the opening 
address. 
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ARI Panel On Fertilizer Industry Problems 


N October 13, 1958 the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute 
(ARI) is sponsoring a panel at its 
National Academy of Sciences 
headquarers in Washington, D. C. 
which should interest all members 
of the fertilizer industry. The 
panel is to discuss problems related 
to agriculture as experienced by the 
fertilizer producing industry. 
Moderator for the panel is Vincent 
Sauchelli, Chemical Technologist, 
NPFI The panelists include repre- 
sentatives of the industry; namely: 
Dr. M. B. Gillis, Director of Re- 
search International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation. He 
will discuss: Technical Problems 
in the Fertilizer Industry. 
E. D. Crittenden, Consultant, 
Allied Chemical Corporation. 
He will discuss : Problems in the 
Industry Related to Research 
and Recommendations by Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. 
Edwin Cox, Chemical Engi- 
neer, formerly with Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation, 
He will discuss: Business Prob- 
lems in the Fertilizer Industry. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


WuatT THE ARI Is: 

The ARI is an_ organization 
affliated with the Agricultural 
Board, a unit of the National Re- 
search Council. It is made up of 
2 categories: (1) corporations and 
individuals engaged in all the 
various phases of agricultural serv- 
ices: in production, processing and 
marketing of agricultural products; 
in manufacture of materials and 
equipment used in the production 
and transportation of farm prod- 
ucts. (2) State and federal research 
organizations, institu-- 
tions, scientific societies and other 
groups related to the science of agri- 
culture. At present a considerable 
number of firms engaged in the 
production of fertilizer materials 
and mixed fertilizers are members. 
However, the representation is in- 
adequate considering its magnitude 
and importance in the national 
economy.. ‘This.may be due largely 


academic 


to the fact that the ARI has not 
sufficiently publicized its activities. 
More should be known about its 
contributions and potential serv- 
ices to the welfare of agriculture 
and the fertilizer industry. 

The National Research Coun- 
cil was organized by the National 
Academy of Sciences back in 1916 
at the request of President Wood- 
row Wilson as a measure of na- 
tional preparedness. The Academy 
was created in 1863 by an act of 
Congress during Lincoln’s admini- 
stration. It was designed to be a 
non-profit unit, free and indepen- 
dent of pressures from political or 
vested interests and hence available 
to government agencies as a source 
of unbiased, objective advice on 
scientific matters. Through its 
boards and committees it can call 
on the entire scientific potential of 
the United States without cost ex- 
cept for traveling expenses. The 
Council is made up of eight main 
Divisions among which of interest 
to fertilizer people are the Division 
of Biology and Agriculture and the 
Division of Chemistry and Chemi- 
cal ‘Technology. ‘These Divisions 


carry on their work through per- 


manent Boards and Institutes and 
for special projects through com- 
mittees, sub-committees and panels. 
One of these of interest to our in- 
dustry is The Agricultural Board: 
established in 1944, to advance and 
interpret scientific knowledge per- 
taining to agriculture and initiate 
and provide recommendations rela- 
tive to agriculture based on objec- 
tive analysis and to publicize tech- 
nical and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Some idea of its activities can 
be had by reference to a few of its 
outstanding published contribu- 
tions: 

Nutrition and Reproduction 
of Farm Animals. 

The Fluorine Problem in Live- 


_ stock Feeding. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Hopewell Plant 30 Years Young! 


Looking back over the years to 1928, 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, can 
take pardonable pride in its Hopewell, 
Virginia, plant. For Hopewell started 
BIG (biggest nitrogen plant in the coun- 
try) and is probably the largest in the 
world today! In addition, this plant 
helps Nitrogen Division offer fertilizer 
producers the most complete line of 
nitrogen products (backed by the most 
nitrogen experience) in the industry! 


First Units Built in 1928 


In a real sense, the Hopewell plant 
was the culmination of all the ammonia 
research and experimentation begun at 
Laurel Hill, Long Island, N. Y. by the 


group that later formed Nitrogen Divi- 
sion .. . continued at Sheffield, Alabama 
... and carried into commercial produc- 
tion by Allied Chemical at Syracuse, 
New York. By 1928 the first units at 
Hopewell were completed. From the 
start, plant production kept increasing, 
until—by the end of 1930—it approached 
200,000 tons of nitrogen a year! At the 
time, this was the largest output in the 
world outside Germany! 


Key Nitrogen Unit in 
National Defense 


For the first time, with the construc- 
tion of the Hopewell plant, the United 
States became independent of foreign 
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supply of nitrogen. No longer would 
there be anxious moments over availabil- 
ity of nitrogen materials for fertilizers 
in peace, or munitions in war. In 1941, 
Nitrogen Division expanded facilities at 
Hopewell, making it the most import- 
ant nitrogen unit in the nation’s defense 
program, 


Hopewell Tomorrow 


Termed, in its early days, “one of the 
greatest chemical achievements in 
America”, the Hopewell plant has ful- 
filled its promise by constant growth and 
great flexibility in meeting the changing 
demands of the business it serves. It will 
continue its role as Nitrogen Division 
headquarters for nitrogen research and 
development. 

Working closely with the technical 
staffs of sister plants at South Point, 
Ohio, and Omaha, Nebraska, Hopewell 
will maintain a continuing search for 
more and better nitrogen solutions for 
fertilizer production. The pay off is yours 
—in more business . . . bigger profits! 
Standardize on Nitrogen Division! 
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Allied Chemical Research Created 
and Developed Nitrogen Solutions 


Use of superphosphate as an absorb- 
ent for ammonia goes back as far as 
1873. However, this process was not to 
attain any commercial importance until 
development of the synthetic ammonia 
process many years later. 

In 1921, at Syracuse, New York, 
Allied Chemical became the first to pro- 
duce synthetic ammonia commercially in 
the United States. The fertilizer industry 
was quick to see and capitalize on the 
advantages offered by ammoniation of 
superphosphate. Cost-wise, the formula- 
tion of mixed fertilizer with nitrogen, 
using low-cost ammonia, was very attrac- 
tive. What made it even more attractive 
was the fact that superphosphate, the 
other component of the reaction, was 
already the mainstay of the mixed ferti- 
lizer industry. In fact, use of nitrogen 
in the concentrated form of ammonia, 
not only simplified formulation but 
actually improved the physical condi- 
tion of the superphosphate and reduced 
curing time. 

However, the proportion of nitrogen 
that could be put into a mixture in the 
form of ammonia proved to be limited 
to the absorption capacity of the super- 
phosphate, and by the tendency of 
overly alkalized phosphate to revert to 
insoluble form. 


Development of Solutions 
In February, 1929, an Allied Chemi- 


cal researcher reasoned that he could 
put additional quantities of nitrogen into 
superphosphate by making use of the 
solvent power of ammonia on other 
nitrogen compounds. Experiments soon 
proved him right—and Allied Chemical 
scored another “first”: the ammoniation 
of superphosphate with ammoniacal salt 
solutions. 

Test experience with this new method 
showed that one of the most important 
salts that could be used in ammoniation 
solutions is ammonium nitrate. Indeed, 
this combination of nitrate nitrogen and 
ammonia nitrogen proved to be desir- 
able from an agronomic viewpoint for 
the following reasons: 1) Ammonium 
nitrate is extremely soluble in ammonia, 
providing solutions of high overall nitro- 
gent content. 2) Being a commercial 
chemical in great supply, ammonium 
nitrate is economical. 3) With the proper 


blending of ammonia, ammonium nitrate 
and water, it is possible to obtain solu- 
tions that permit ammoniation of many 
types of mixed fertilizers with safety, 
convenience and adaptability. 


First Commercial Use 


In October, 1929, Allied Chemical 
supplied a solution of ammonium nitrate 
in ammonia to ammoniate approximately 
100 tons of superphosphate in a plant 
test at Norfolk, Virginia. This was the 
first commercial ammoniation of ferti- 
lizer with an ammoniacal ammonium 
nitrate solution. 


The solution used at Norfolk was 
the forerunner of Allied Chemical’s 
NITRANA type solutions, introduced to 
the fertilizer industry in 1932. On April 
13, 1937, Allied Chemical was granted 
U.S. Patent No. 2,077,171 to cover use 
of the NITRANA type solutions in 
ammoniation. Since that time, use of 
NITRANA solutions has expanded rap- 
idly, and they are now one of the largest 
sources of nitrogen used by the mixed 
fertilizer industry. 

Another benefit from ammoniation 
with solutions containing highly soluble 
salts such as ammonium nitrate is the de- 
velopment of temporary plasticity in the 


mixtures. During ammoniation at high 
rates, temperatures are attained that 
develop sufficient liquid phase in the 
mixture to confer good granulating char- 
acteristics. This incidental reaction has 
greatly aided the development of granu- 
lated fertilizers in recent years. 

Allied Chemical chemists and engi- 
neers have known about and made lab- 
oratory studies of this particular aid to 
granulation since the early years of am- 
moniation. As far back as March, 1938, 
in Baltimore, Allied Chemical engineers 
were supervising plant scale tests of 
granulation of commercial mixtures with 
NITRANA solutions. During the 20 
years since these tests, Allied Chemical 
has continued to pioneer in developing 
improved granulation techniques. 


What's in the Future? 

Nitrogen Division of Allied Chemical 
will continue its highly specialized re- 
search and development work in a 
never-ending search for new and im- 
proved nitrogen solutions. As in the past, 
the results of these efforts will be made 
available to producers just as soon as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, make your future more 
profitable by making Nitrogen Division 
your headquarters for nitrogen products! 


Entrance to one of the Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, Research Laboratories 
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Make Your Own Ureaform 
Nitrogen with N-dure 


Easy to Use in Regular Ammoniating Equipment 


A product of Allied Chemical research, 
N-dure urea-formaldehyde solution is the 
new chemical that makes it easy for you 
to upgrade the quality and the mechani- 
cal condition of your mixed fertilizers. 
By using N-dure, in combination with 
urea, along with nitrogen solutions and 
other ingredients in the manufacture of 
mixed fertilizers, you can produce your 
own ureaform nitrogen right in your 
own plant during the process of mixing 
fertilizer. For each 20 pounds of N-dure 
and 40 pounds of urea you produce one 
unit of high-quality ureaform nitrogen. 
The result is a high-grade, granular- 


type, non-dusty, non-segregating mixed 
fertilizer that releases nitrogen slowly 
over the entire growing season. The 
fertilizer is odorless, easy-to-spread and 
non-burning. 


N-dure is Easy to Use 


Instead of adding ureaform nitrogen 
to your fertilizer as a separate ingredi- 
ent, it pays to make your own ureaform 
nitrogen during the mixing process. You 
get a better quality product at about 
half the price you would pay for a 
ureaform material. And the ureaform 
nitrogen you make by using N-dure is 


chemically blended with the other in- 
gredients in your mixed fertilizer. 

N-dure is easy to use in your standard 
ammoniation apparatus, with, at most, 
only a few minor alterations in methods 
and equipment. Even where maximum 
conversion to this process is desired, the 
required alterations are reasonable in the 
light of the profitable results. Fertilizer 
manufacturers are finding that it is just 
as easy to learn how to use N-dure as 
it was to learn how to use nitrogen 
solutions. 


Wide Variety of Ratios 


N-dure enables you to economically 
formulate a wide variety of combina- 
tions of quickly-soluble and long-feeding 
nitrogen. You can easily control the ratio 
of fast-acting nitrogen to long-lasting 
nitrogen. You can make high-nitrogen, 
high-analysis fertilizers that are non- 
burning and leach-resistant. 

The development of N-dure has 
opened up bright new vistas of profit 
for the fertilizer manufacturer. Fertilizers 
made with N-dure are now being used 
on many specialty crops. Fertilizers made 
with N-dure would have been ideal for 
many field crops under heavy rainfall 
conditions such as we had last Spring. 


The Home Garden Market 


But the biggest market for fertilizers 
made with N-dure today is the non-farm 
market. Twenty-two million home gar- 
deners use more fertilizer per acre than 
farmers and pay a higher price for it. 
Highways, golf courses, playgrounds, 
cemeteries and nurseries are also big 
users of fertilizers. 

These consumers prefer one-applica- 
tion, high-analysis, labor-saving fertil- 
izers, That’s why the new mixtures made 
with N-dure are proving very attractive. 
It will pay you to take advantage of this 
new interest in fertilizers to increase 
your sales and your profits. 


Get the Facts! 


Find out how easy it is to use N-dure 
to make your own ureaform nitrogen 
while you are making your mixed fertil- 
izers. The demand for fertilizers contain- 
ing enduring nitrogen is growing fast! 
Get your share of this booming market 
with N-dure. A Nitrogen Division tech- 
nical service representative will be happy 
to show you how simple it is to fit N-dure 
into your production. Contact Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


y When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 

FE ie R E S Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 
tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 

methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 

T Fre iB Hl (5 ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 

ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 

Li ie 0 F benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 


prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 
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Other ARCADIAN? Products: N-dure® - UREA 45 - A-N-L° Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Ammonium Nitrate + American Nitrate of Soda + Sulphate of Ammonia 
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What is Considered Adequate Instrumentation for Satisfactory Plant Control? 


By WALTER J. SACKETT, SR. 
Y opinions relative to this ques- 
tion are based on the continu- 
ous granulation of mixed fertilizers. 
Basic instrumentation, in my opinion, 
consists of : 

A. Instruments required to mea- 
sure and/or record the flows of 
liquids and solids to the am- 
moniator. 


B. The 
control the dryer. 


instruments required to 


A.— While an elaborate system 
of instrumentation can be used in a 
continuous process for the production 
of granular mixed goods, such an 
arrangement can become so complex 
that its cost cannct be justified. 
Rather than take the time necessary 
to dwell on a detailed description as 
to what the ultimate in instrumenta- 
tion would consist of, the following 
thoughts are limited to the practical 
aspects of instrumentation based on 
experience at A. J. Sackett & Sons. 


So far as the instruments re- 
quired to measure and/or record the 
flow of liquids and solids to the am- 
moniator are concerned, it is impera- 
tive that adequate means be provided 
for accurately controlling and indicat- 
ing the flows. For this purpose, rota’ 
meters are the most widely accepted 
means of accomplishing such control 
of the liquids. Our experience has 
shown that these meters should pre- 
ferably be supplied with recording 
and totalizing devices. It strikes us 
that the extra money spent for such 
recording and totalizing devices is a 
wise investment in that it permits a 
day-to-day record to be kept of each 
operating period. In this way, should 
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some problem of analysis or operating 
condition develop, the records made 
by the recording devices on previous 
runs of the same grade can be used 
to good advantage. 

The continuous scale used to 
weigh the premixed solids to the pro- 
cess should, likewise, be equipped 
with some method of determining the 
rate of flow being weighed by the 
unit. It is our opinion that tie-in 
devices, which attempt to correlate 
the flows of liquids with permitted 
fluctuations in the flow of the solid 
materials, are unnecessary and, as a 
matter of fact, can cause serious oper- 
ating and maintenance problems. We 
have found it best-to set-all materials, 
both liquid and dry, to some pre- 
determined rate of flow.and maintain 
them at that point. 


B. — So far as the instrumenta- 
tion of dryer control is concerned, we 
feel that it is necessary to employ ac- 
curate control instruments including a 
potentiometer to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the inlet gases automatically, 
and this automatic equipment should 
obtain its signal from a control unit 
set up to measure either the tempera- 
ture of the exit gas or of the ma- 
terial in process as it leaves the dryer. 
This instrumentation is, perhaps, the 
most important control in the process. 
Its cost will be returned within a 
relatively short period of time by fuel 
savings alone. 


Other dryer instrumentation in- 
cludes such items as high tempera- 
ture safety devices, which prevent 
overheating of the combustion cham- 
ber, and approved flame safety units 
which should be installed to afford 


safe operation of the burner equip- 


ment to satisfy insurance require- 
ments. It is sometimes advisable, de- 
pending upon the size of the opera’ 
tion and the complexity of the formu- 
lation, to install a multi-pen type re- 
cording instrument to record tempera- 
tures at, perhaps, four to five places 
throughout the system. However, we 
feel that this type equipment can be 
justified normally only on the larger 
granulating units. 


It. must be understood that the 
opinions expressed in my discussion 
relative to 
actually revolve around the attempt 
to approximate material- in-process 


dryer instrumentation 


moistures through dryer temperatures. 


We feel there is a definite need 
for one additional type of control 
instrument which, to our knowledge, 
is not available in any performance- 
proved unit. The unit we refer to 
would have the ability of continuously 
recording moisture of the material as 
it leaves the dryer. 


The discussion on this and the 
following page was presented original- 
ly at the Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
November, 1957. 


Mr. Walter Sackett, is with A. J. 
Sackett & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 


The following comments, which 
continue the review of plant instru- 
mentation were made by R. T. Webber, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Comments by R. Webber 


HE question should be broken 

down into two parts; namely, 
(1) batch ammoniation for production 
of either nongranular or granular fer- 
tilizers, and (2) continuous opera- 
tions for the production of either 
granular or nongranular materials, 
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The ability of Celite* diatomaceous silica to 
absorb its weight in water or oil pays off for in- 
secticide formulators in two ways. (1) Celite 
absorbs large quantities of liquid poisons while 
retaining the easy-to-handle properties of a dry 
dust. (2) Celite’s powerful anti-caking action 
keeps dusts free-flowing and assures uniform 
poison dispersion in wettable powders prepared - 
by final packagers. 


Pound for pound, Celite gives you far greater 
performance than other inerts since only ten 
pounds give you a full cubic foot of extender. 
Celite gives you far greater value since it absorbs 
up to 50% more poison than other diluents on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 


A Celite field engineer will be glad to give you 
the full story. Call your nearest J-M office or 
write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade 
mark for its diatomaceous silica products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville CELITE JM 


INDUSTRY'S MOST VERSATILE MINERAL FILLER PRODUCTS 
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- Weighing systems may consist 

of a scale mounted weight hopper or 
a floor mounted scale over which the 
raw material passes into the process. 
Liquid metering can be accomplished 
by a system of scale mounted mea- 
suring tanks operated either manually 
or automatically, while metric measur- 
ing tanks are a third and less fre- 
quently found system. 

Positive displacement type meters 
with provision for automatic shut-off 
after delivery of a pre-set amount of 

liquid are required. Various combina- 

tions of the above have been used 

p successfully. . 

- The volumetric method is used 
for metering solutions. A calibration 
chart using water as a calibrating fluid 

: can be used in conjunction with pub- 

: lished physical constants of the vari- 

| ous nitrogen solutions to maintain de- 

i sired accuracy. If an automatic shut- 

off meter is employed, or an automatic 

scale tank, the error inherent in hu- 
man judgment required for any type 
of manual operation is minimized. 
The positive displacement type 
of meter is also an excellent device for 

i inventory control purposes, because of 

| its built-in totalizing feature. There 

are plants in which granular fertilizers 

7 are produced batch-wise, normally by 

batch ammoniation followed by con- 

| tinuous granulation, drying and cool- 
ing. Generally in this type of opera- 
| tion the weighing, liquid metering, 
| and batch ammoniation apparatus as- 
sociated with nongranular fertilizer 
production is utilized in conjunction 
with some means of smoothing out 
| surges to feed continuous drying, cool- 
. ing, and classification equipment. Two 
| and sometimes three additional liquid 
; raw materials are used; namely, sul- 
furic acid, phosphoric acid, and water. 


The same remarks listed earlier in 
liquid metering apply to these three 
materials. The even larger number of 
liquid materials makes the choice of 
positive displacement instruments 
even more attractive from the control 


viewpoint, provided these materials 
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re Beopordioniny eh raw mater 


1 or wet ‘process eee acid 

ie in formulations, periodic 
cleaning of a volumetric type measur- 
ing boot or positive displacement type 
meter is recommended to insure sus- 
tained metering accuracy. 

Considering completely continu- 
ous systems for production of either 
nongranular or granular fertilizers, 
the significant instrumentation prob- 
lems are associated with solids weigh- 
ing and metering, liquids weighing 
and metering, and temperature con- 
trol. These cover the three general 
areas. 

Solids weighing devices may in- 
clude a time-sequence batch weigh and 
mix system followed by some me.ins 
of ironing out fluctuations in continu- 
ous feed system, or may be of the 
gravimetric weigh-belt feeder type. 
Liquid metering devices include the 
variable area flow meter, with its low 
temperature limitations discussed pre- 
viously. 

To recount the various methods 
available to meter viscous liquids, 
these are: metering pumps, positive 
displacement meters which can be 
equipped with tachometers to give a 
measure of instantaneous rate as well 
as totalizing feature; round edge ori- 
fice meters which exhibit some degree 
of immunity to viscosity changes; and 
the magnetic flow meters which have 
recently been introduced both by the 
Foxboro Company and the Fischer- 
Porter Company. In time sequence 
batch systems a surge hopper equip- 
ped with a variable speed belt is used 
commonly. 

An approved but more expensive 
method of continuously metering 
solids uses one or more gravimetric 
weigh belt feeders. Under such a sys 
tem, premixed rock solids are fed 
continuously by single weigh belt 
feeder — or solid raw materials are 


fed individually, using a series of 


feeders feeding material onto a single 
belt. Either‘system is considered ade- 
quate provided routine calibration 
checks are made. In the time-sequence 
system as well as the weigh-belt meth- 
od, some independent means of check- 
weighing the total. stream being de- 
livered to the ammoniator is consider- 


ammoniation ee where various 
grades are made at varying produc- 
tion rates. 


The unit used most commonly 
for metering liquid materials in the 
industry is the variable type flow 
meter with either manual or auto- 
matic control. Nitrogen solutions, 
anhydrous ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid and water can be 
metered and/or controlled accurately 
with this device in the majority of 
cases, and in most cases this is the 
most economical approach. 


The question of manual vs. auto- 
matic control must be resolved on an 
individual basis. How much instru- 
mentation is justified depends on what 
is required to produce a quality prod- 
uct at adequate production rates and 
minimum costs. No generalization can 
be made here without consideration 
of the individual plant size and pecu- 
liar problems. 


The subject of metering viscous 
liquids has been covered adequately, 
so I will get on to the production of 
granular fertilizers on a continuous 
basis. Essentially the same system is 
used except that agglomeration is pro- 
moted and a drying and cooling prob- 
lem is presented. The minimum in- 
strumentation for carrying out the 
drying operation could consist of a 
flame protective device and tempera- 
ture limit cut-off to eliminate the 
possibility of explosion from accumu- 
lation of fuel and air and to protect 
the equipment from excessively high 
temperature. In addition, a device 
to indicate temperature of the input 
gases and temperature of the exit 
gases from the drying operation is 
essential. 


At the other end of the scale, 
almost completely automatic control 
of the drying and cooling operations 
may be realized if production capacity 
and production costs will justify it. 
Rather than cover this subject, ! 
would refer the reader to the several 
excellent discussions given in the 1956 
Fertilizer Round Table. Mr. Foltz 
of General American Transportation 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Lindane for Stored Wheat and Shelled Corn 


TUDIES were conducted with 

lindane on wheat and_ shelled 
corn in the standard circular 3,250- 
bushel metal bins of the Commodity 
Credit Coropration. After the pro- 
tective treatments were applied, the 
grain was sampled monthly to de- 
termine the insect population trends, 
moisture content of the grain, insecti- 
cidal residues, depletion of insecticide 
by bio-assay tests, 
grade. In tests with wheat, the fate of 


and commercial 


the insecticides was traced through 
milling and baking tests. — 

Four series of tests were made, 
one with wheat and three with corn, 
at dosages of 2.5 and 5 p.p.m. (parts 
per million) in wheat, and 2.7, 4.5, 
5.4, 8.0, and 10.7 p.p.m. in corn. Ob- 
servations on insect population trends 
showed that these dosages were in- 
adequate to protect the grain from 
excessive insect infestation for long 
periods of time (1 year or more). 


TRIPLE THREAT CHEMICAL! 
SPRAYS + DUSTS + FERTILIZER 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULFATE 


Successful growers prefer fertilizer and fungicide formulations containing 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate. They know that in fertilizers 
it is necessary for enrichment of the soil; in fungicidal sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in copper dusts, Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulfate has definitely proved its superiority over organic materials. 


Use of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in sprays, dusts and fertilizers 
results in larger and healthier crops, meaning MORE PROFIT for the grower and 
MORE PROFIT for the mixer or formulator who serves him. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, which will increase your profits, 
comes in these convenient forms: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 

DIAMOND (snow) small or large crystals, containing 
ey 25.2% metallic copper. 

|.» BASIC Copper Sulfate in powder form, containing 


Contact us today 
for further information 
on Triangle Brand 


53% metallic copper. 


iar REFINING CORP. 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK q2NY. © 5310 W.66th STREET,CHICAGO 36.1LL. 


PHELPS DO 


In wheat receiving 2.6 p.p.m., 
the recovery of lindane in the residue 
analyses was frequently in excess of 
the application rate. In the series re- 
ceiving 5 p.p.m., the recovery was 
close to the amount applied. 

Milling tests showed that the lin- 
dane was carried over into the milling 
fractions, the largest amounts being 
found in the bran and shorts. Small 
amounts were found in the first and 
second clear flours, with less than 1 
p-p-m. in the patent flour. 

In bread baked from flour con- 
taining known amounts of lindane, it 
was found that baking reduced the 
residue only slightly. 

Bioassay tests and chemical an- 
alyses showed that there was very 
little depletion of the lindane with 
age. 

There was no change in the over- 
all moisture content of the grain dur- 
ing the period of these studies. 

No change in the commercial 
grade occurred during the observation 
period. 

In the tests with shelled corn, 
the residues found in the corn receiv- 
ing 2.7 p.p.m. were about 90 percent 
of the application rate; at 4.5 p.p.m. 
the recovery was 69 percent, and at 
5.4 p.p.m., 56 percent. 

Analysis of residues from 16 lo- 
cations in the corn in 1 bin showed 
that the largest amounts were found 
in the upper 5 feet of corn. 


The moisture content of the corn 
changed only slightly during the per- 
iod of these tests. 

The commercial grade was not 
affected by the treatments. However, 
the corn in 15 of 29 bins in the study 
was downgraded from 1 to 5 grades 
because of the increase in the grade 
factor “total damage,” due largely to 
accumulated moisture in the surface 
grain during the winter months. 

Eight species of stored-grain in- 
sects were found in the wheat, the 3 
most abundant being the saw-toothed 
grain beetle, the dermestids Trogo- 
derma spp., and the lesser grain borer. 

In corn, a total of 15 species was 
observed, the 3 most abundant being 
the saw-toothed grain beetle, the red 
flour beetle, and the flat grain beetle. 


It should be noted that no toler- 
ances have been established for the use 
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of lindane as an insecticidal treatment 


for the prevention of insect infestation 
in stored grain. The tests reported are 
exploratory studies to develop informa- 
tion that can be used in considering 
the establishment of tolerances. Until 
such tolerances are announced, the lin- 
dane protective treatments should not 
be used. 

H. H. Walker and H. D. Nelson, 
Manhattan, Kansas. “Evaluation of Lin- 
dane for the Protection of Stored Wheat 
and Shelled Corn from Insect Attack.” 
USDA, Marketing Research Report No. 
234. 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


EVALUATION OF SYNERGIZED PYRETH- 


RUM FOR THE CONTROL OF INDIAN-MEAL 
MOTH IN STORED SHELLED CORN, by 
James K. Quinlan and Robert F. Miller. 
This report presents the results of the first 
year’s test with a synergized pyrethrum 
spray applied to the top surface of bulk 
shelled corn at different dosages and 
frequencies to control infestation. Market- 
ing Research Report No. 222, March 
1958. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AC 


HIsTORY AND STATUS OF THE GREEN 
PEACH APHID AS A PEST OF TOBACCO IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by F. S. Chamber- 
lin. A study of a pest which suddenly 
seems to have become a permanent pest 
of tobacco in the U.S. The booklet cites 
losses caused by the aphids and lists con- 
trol measures. Technical Bulletin No. 
1175, U.S.D.A., U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


AC 


Cotton Insect CONTROL, by New 
ton W. Flora. Suggestions for season- 
long control of cotton insects in Oklahoma 
for 1958 are included in this booklet 
which lists schedules for both dusts and 
sprays. Circular E-499, Revised April, 
1958. Oklahoma Agricultural Extension 
Service, Stillwater, Okla. 


AC 


WeEED CONTROL RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR Mississippi. A 35-page bulletin based 
on the results of studies conducted by re- 
search workers over several years. Herbi- 
cides and application equipment are dis- 
cussed in detail and recommendations are 
given for specific weeds and crops. Tables 
are included listing calibration data, rates 
of application, and mixtures of chemicals. 
Bulletin 556, Feb. 1958. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Méiss. 


AC 


MAINE FarM RESEARCH, A QUAR- 
TERLY ProcreEss REpPorRT. This is a 23- 
page booklet containing ten brief articles 
on some recent developments by research- 
ers at the University of Maine. The 
articles discuss techniques, results of ex- 
periments, etc. Summer Issue, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 
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Ureaform Tests in 3rd Year 


bg 


Forty-eight miniature “‘lawns,’ 
each with an area of four square feet, 
are helping an Experiment Station 
soils expert learn how grasses respond 
to complete fertilizers of two kinds. 
The nitrogen in one of these ferti- 
lizer mixtures is quickly available to 
the grass but is easily leached away by 
rainfall or watering. In the second 
mixture, the nitrogen becomes availa- 
ble to the grass more slowly but is less 
easily leached away. 


H. G. M. Jacobson of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station is comparing urea-form, an 
organic nitrogen carrier, with in- 
organic ammonium nitrate in com- 
plete lawn fertilizers. The plot experi- 
ments are now in their third year. 
During the first two years, plots with 
nitrogen from the inorganic source 
(ammonium nitrate) grew more grass 
and were better or as good in ap- 
pearance throughout most of the 
season. Comparative costs are not be- 
ing considered, but the inorganic 
nitrogen mixture is less expensive than 
the same amount of plant food from 
the organic nitrogen carrier. 


But Mr. Jacobson finds that the 
difference in dry weight of clippings, 
a measure of grass grown, decreased 
in 1957 as compared with 1956. Since 
organic nitrogen becomes available 
slowly, the difference may be even less 
in 1958, the third year of the experi- 
ment. Plots treated with the organic 
nitrogen mixture produced 84 per cent 
as great a weight of clippings in 1956 
as did the plots treated with the in 
organic nitrogen mixture. In 1957 the 
comparable figure was 95 per cent. 


All plots were new seedlings in 
1956: 45 per cent Merion bluegrass, 
45 per cent creeping red fescue, and 
10 per cent Astoria bent. 


After comparable fertilizer appli- 
cations before seeding, each series of 
plots receives annually an application 
of 10-6-4 fertilizer at the rate of 18 
Ibs. to 1000 sq. ft. All of the mixture 
containing urea-form is put on in one 
early spring application. The mineral 
nitrogen plot series gets two applica- 
tions, 10 lbs. in the spring and 8 lbs. 
‘n the fall. 
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As of late May, in this year of 
heavy spring rainfall, advocates of 
either organic or inorganic nitrogen 
lawn fertilizers can see among these 
plots some that “prove” their point. 
Differences in grass growth within 
each treatment series are apparently 
greater than those between the two 
series. Available for inspection during 
regular Station hours of 8:30 to 5 on 
weekdays, the plots are just north of 
the greenhouse attached to the Soils 
building of the Station at 123 Hunt- 
ington Street, New Haven. 


Broadcaster for Pesticides 

Granular formulations of pesti- 
cides, due t o ease of application, low 
residue hazard on food crops, and 
diminished hazard to applicators, are 
playing an increasingly important 
role in control programs for various 
insect pests. An applicator for the 
sheet distribution of granular mater- 
ials has been tested, and its perform- 
ance with various grades of attapul- 
gite granules and granulated insecti- 
cides (under various types of field con- 
ditions) is described. This equipment 
has flexibility in that it may be ad- 
justed to provide uniform deposits of 
the same material over various swath 
widths or to provide a range of swath 
widths with materials which vary 
greatly in particle density. This is 
accomplished primarily through the 
fact that delivery of the granules into 
the rotor blades may be adjusted over 
a 300-degree arc, making possible the 
selection of a location of the feed 
orifice for a given granulated mater- 
ial which will result in a uniform 
deposit on the ground. M. S. Mulla 
and M. M. Barnes, “A Twin-Rotor 
Broadcaster for the Application of 
Granulated Insecticides’; Journ. of 
Econ. Entomology, 51, No. 3, p. 278 
(1958). 

* 


Pesticides For Cotton Leafworm 

Widespread and sporadic out- 
breaks of the cotton leafworm in the 
fall often catch farmers and insecti- 
cide dealers by surprise. The prob- 
lem is not the failure of recommend- 
ed control measures, but rather of 
having an adequate supply of insecti- 
cides available for immediate use late 
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UNION 
PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
“‘WHITEY’’ CAMPBELL 


shows 
packer how 
to pocket 
$85,000 


$85,000! That’s the annual dollar savings one user _ packages would save 20# basis weight per bag... 


of Multiwall bags will enjoy and additional thousands of dol- 
as a result of a recent Union Union Multiwall Recommen dations lars in costs: depending on the 
packaging survey. Co Eackaging pificieacy Plan number of bags used. 

The survey, made by Union — . ] @ DESIGN ‘These were the major recom- 
Packaging Specialist “Whitey” — @ EQUIPMENT -- mendations made and put into 


Campbell, showed that: (1) pertis Aa a : effect through Union’s 5-Star, 
$57,000 a year could be saved © PLANT SURVEY Packaging Efficiency Plan. Total 
simply by switching the com- ee pita savings are expected to amount 
pany’s 3-ply domestic baler eee to 2. ply’s S. a more ice $85, 000 when all improvements are 
(2) reinforced sewing construction on 100-lb. completed. How much could this plan save you? 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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_ guthion, toxaphene, 


endrin, sevin, 
69, malathion, phosdrin, Hercu- 
les AC-528. All materials tested gave 
satisfactory control within a 48-hour 
test period, although some appeared 
to give better control than others. 
Hercules AC 528 gave excellent con- 
trol, but had a slower killing action 
than any of the other materials. P. L. 
Adkisson, Jour. of Econ. Entomology, 
51, No. 2, p. 259 (1958). 
® 

Alfalfa Aphid Resistance 

During the later summer of 1956 
an increasing number of failures were 
reported in alfalfa fields where para- 
thion and malathion were used to 
combat the spotted alfalfa aphid, 
Therioaphis maculata (Buckton), in 
southern California. A survey of the 
troubled area strongly indicated the 
presence of a resistant strain of 
aphids. Field tests showed that the 
aphid has developed a low degree of 
resistance to parathion and Trithion 
in localized areas. In one test, mala- 
thion, Phosdrin, and demeton (Sys- 
tox) applied at 9.1, 0.7, and 0.9 
ounces per acre, respectively, gave 
only mediocre control. These same 
dosages gave excellent control of sus’ 
ceptible aphid populations. Labora- 
tory studies showed that the aphid 
had developed approximately 4-fold 


resistance to parathion residues. If 


time of exposure to mortality is con- 
sidered, the degree of resistance is 
probably even greater. Resistant 
aphids continued reproduction when 
exposed to the toxicant, and many of 
their young survived. Reproduction 
in nonresistant aphids was markedly 
reduced, and the young died. The 
developmental pattern of resistance 
in parthenogenetic species does not 
progress in the same manner as in 
multivoltine bisexual species. Resis- 
tance probably arose through muta- 
tion after the aphid arrived in North 
America. V. M. Stern and H. T. 
Reynolds, “Resistance of the Spotted 
Alfalfa Aphid to Certain Organo- 


phosphorus Insecticides in Southern 


California”; Jour. of Econ. Entomol- 
ogy, 51, No. 3, 312 (1958). 
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a was treated in 195 6 with 


heptachlor and aldrin at the rates of 


% \b./acre and % |b./acre, in order 
to study the disappearance of those 
insecticides under Wisconsin condi- 
tions. Samples were collected immedi- 
ately after treatment and 1, 3, 7, 14, 
and 21 days thereafter and were an- 
alyzed by specific chemical methods 
and by a direct feeding bioassay, using 
Drosophila melanogaster Meig. as a 
test insect. Seven days after treat- 
ment, both heptachlor and aldrin were 
recovered at a rate of 0.1 p.p.m., as 
tested by chemical analysis. However, 
when bioassays were conducted, the 
recoveries were slightly higher. In the 
case of aldrin, 7 days after treatment, 
3.5 to 7.6 times more toxicant was 
recovered by bioassay as compared 
with results obtained by a specific 
chemical analysis. No heptachlor was 
found 2 weeks after treatment as test- 
ed by chemical and biological meth- 
ods. No aldrin was found 3 weeks 
after treatment as tested by both 
methods. E. P. Lichtenstein and J. T. 
Medler. “Persistence of Aldrin and 
Heptachlor Residues on Alfalfa,” 
Jour. of Econ. Entomology, 51, No. 
2, P. 222 (1958). 
° 

Protection Of Citrus Pulp 

Laboratory tests have indicated 
that wettable powder formulations 
produce heavier, longer lasting, and 
more toxic surface residues on dried 
citrus pulp being stored in warehouses 
than do aerosols containing the same 
active ingredients. 

A paper describing the compara- 
tive effectiveness of these products 


-under field conditions has been pre- 


pared by Hamilton Laudani, Hagen 
B. Gillenwater, Ben H. Kantack, 
Markaret F. Phillips, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Savannah, 
Ga., and D. I. Murdock, Minute 
Maid Corp.,. Plymouth, Fla. The 
paper was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists at Chicago, May 25 to 
28. 

The wettable powder proved to 
be much more effective in maintaining 
a low insect population in the feed 
than were the aerosol treatments. The 
tests also showed that it is practical 


quantities af Sek citrus pulp and 
that the cost with wettable powders 
is less than with aerosols. 

© 


Study Chelates As Nutrients 

Scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and several states 
are studying the use of chemically 
chelated metals to provide essential 
nutrients for fruit trees, ornamentals, 
and other plants. 

Chlorotic pear trees in Oregon 
have responded by improved greening 
of leaves and increased fruit yields 
after chelated iron and maganese 
spray treatments. Soil-applied che- 
lated zinc gave better results in the 


treatment of peach and sweet cherry 


trees in Washington State than the 
zinc-sulfate sprays normally applied 
in the early spring to correct zinc 
deficiency. 

In Louisiana experiments on 
pecan trees, soil treatments with zinc 
chelate and zine sulfate proved to be 
equally successful for a three-year 
period in checking “pecan rosette” 
caused by zinc deficiency. 

Lime-induced iron chlorosis in 
citrus trees is being successfully com- 
batted in Texas and California by 
the use of iron chelate treatments on 
the soil. Other experiments have 
shown that blueberries, normally at 
home in acid soils, can be grown in 
mildly acid or neutral soils if chelated 
iron is appled to the soil. This ma- 
terial also is being used extensively 
by nurserymen and gardeners to com- 
bat chlorosis in azaleas, roses, rhodo- 
dendrons, and other ornamentals. 

AC 


ALFALFA SEED Insects, by E. C. 
Klostermeyer. A review of control meth- 
ods, population trends, insecticide effects, 
and seed yields. The booklet deals with 
alfalfa in Washington. Bulletin 587, 
April, 1958. Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Pullman, Wash. 
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MAINE FarM, RESEARCH. A quarterly 
report of research studies conducted at 
the University of Maine dealing with such 
topics as nematodes, fertilizer needs, mite 
control, weed control, and rotational lime 
studies. Volume 6, No. 1, April 1958, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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HE Food and Drug Admini- 
T stration bombshell on fees for 

tolerances on new products 
will be opposed by NAC. The new 
FDA fees proposed in the Federal 
Register, August 7, would multiply 
all present fees by 214 times. The 
reason, says FDA, is to set fees at 
levels to cover actual costs in set- 
ting tolerances. 

This means that fees for an 
initial tolerance at one level for up 
to 9 commodities would jump from 
$1,000 to $2,500. Initial tolerances 
at two or more levels for up to 14 
commodities would jump from 
$1,500, to $3,750. Tolerances for 
additional crops would involve an 
original deposit of $250. with $250. 
more for each added crop instead 
of $100. deposit and $100. addi- 
tional, and so on. Effective date for 
the new fees is to be Sept. 7, 1958. 

In announcing opposition to 
the new fee schedule, NAC Execu- 
tive Secretary, Lea S. Hitchner, said 
the “law is for the protection of the 
public and not for the benefit of 
those requesting residue tolerances 
or exemptions. Accordingly, Indus- 
try feels that the cost of the admini- 
stration of the law by the Food and 
Drug Administration should be a 
regular part of their operational 
expenses.”’ 

In line with this policy, NAC 
is seeking an amendment to the 
Miller Pesticide Residue Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which will elimi- 
nate fees charged for the establish- 
ment of a tolerance, except for fees 
involved in using an appeal panel. 

A government policy of mak- 
ing all government services self- 
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supporting through fees was in 
effect when the Miller Amendment 
was passed. It was for this reason 
that a fee provision was added by 
the Government to the measure. 
This policy since has gone by the 
boards, so that Industry spokesmen 
have been expressing some hope 
that the entire fee structure on 
gaining tolerances might be elimi- 
nated. Action on the NAC pro- 
posals cannot be expected, how- 
ever, until the new Congress con- 
venes next year.. 
* * * 

Farm legislation could have a 
major influence on pesticide and 
fertilizer sales next year. Certainly 
marketing managers will want to 
analyse the status of farm legis- 
lation with a view to revising 
recommendations to top manage- 
ment. 

Essentially, more farmers are 
to have more freedom to raise and 


grow what they wish. Surpluses’ 


probably will mount—possibly to a 
new record high. Price supports 
will be lower—and, coupled with 
huge surpluses—will have a de- 
pressing effect on the general level 
of farm prices. The reward for 
efficient production will be greater. 
The penalty for high cost produc- 


tion will be higher. More farmers - 


will go out of business—those re- 
maining will buy more. fertilizer 


. and pesticides.” .While numbers of 


farmers will decline, the total land 
in cultivation will remain about 
the same. In short, the farm revolu- 
tion will continue with even 
greater intensity. 

These are the sifted opinions 
of bankers, business men, and farm 


leaders in and out of Washington. 
Perhaps the greatest single issue in 
Agriculture stays out of the head- 
lines. It is simply—who will control 
agriculture? Integration is moving 
at an almost bewildering pace. 
More and more chemical com- 
panies are finding the prescriptions 
for fertilizer and pesticides being 
written by other than farmers. 
Fewer and fewer men are dictating 
the terms of what and how much is 
used, ° 
Some Washington observers 
see the following possible results 
behind the switch to new parity 
yardsticks: removal of corn from 
commercial and non-commercial 
areas; the Benson price support 
principle for rice, corn and cotton; 
and the defeat of the self-help plan 
for dairy farmers. 

And to top it all—despite gov- 
ernment controls such as the soil 
bank — conservation reserve — and 
the like, farmers are turning in 
another record harvest—showing 
again that our agricultural pro- . 
ductivity is a marvel of the 
twentieth century. 

* * * 

As we predicted in July, the 
Magnusen Bill—authorizing ex- 
panded research on effect of pestici- 
cides on wildlife has passed both 
Houses of Congress and has been 
signed by the President. The House 
slapped a $280,000 limit on the bill. 

When actual expanded re- 
search will begin is still in doubt. 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has asked Congress for  three- 
fourths of the total amount in a re- 


quest for supplemental funds for 


fiscal 1959. If this amount is 
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Consistency wins 
in the 

bag business, 
too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 
swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


Our 111th Year 


Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, A 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, : 


waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 
BAG COMPANY 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


—a nation wide staff of bag specialists y 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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granted, expanded research will be- 
gin this fall. If not, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife expects to get the funds 
for research in fiscal 1960.- 

What new research is in store? 
Three types are on the dockets. 


1) Cage tests and feeding tests 
to determine the toxicity levels on 
new pesticides. U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service had conducted such tests 
on DDT and several other chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons in the past. 
They want to put other pesticides 
through the same tests. 


2) Run small plot studies to 
determine the effect of pesticides 
on wildlife under conditions ap- 
proximating natural conditions. 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife expects 
these tests to turn up immediate 
and long range effects and let them 
know what to expect under field 
conditions. 


3) Actual observations of mass 
applications of pesticides under- 
way to check effects found in the 
first two categories of test. Some 
work in this field has begun in re- 
lation to the imported fire ant 
eradication program, but it has not 
been as thorough as the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife would like. 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service expects this expanded re- 
search to lead to information which 
will help to develop formulations, 
application techniques, rates and 
times of applications which will 
permit mass application to control 
economic pests, but with an abso- 
lute minimum hazard to fish and 
wildlife. 


While nothing was mentioned 
in the Magnusen Bill about liaison 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture—it is understood that fairly 
close liaison will be maintained 
through a joint committee recently 
formed for this purpose. 

The Magnusen Bill was sup- 
ported by all national wildlife con- 
servation groups, the American For- 
estry Associations: and by NAC. 
The expectation is that additional 
scientific research will demonstrate 
how pesticides can be used safely 
to benefit the general public.k* 
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The surprise shift of NAC’s 
annual meeting October 29, 30, and 
31—to the General Oglethorpe 


Hotel in Savannah, Georgia—was 


based on the need for more ample 
facilities than expected for the As- 
sociation’s 25th Anniversary Cele- 
bration. | 

The General Oglethorpe offers 
villas and cottages as well as hotel 
rooms. Excellent golfing and water 
sports facilities are right at hand, 
and there is ample space for com- 
pany hospitality rooms, in addition 
to very excellent general meeting 
rooms. 


NAC’s_ Executive Secretary, 
Lea S. Hitchner, is urging all those 
who plan to attend the Associa- 
tion’s 25th Anniversary affair to re- 
register for accommodations and 
hospitality suites at the General 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Georgia. 
The change in hotels from the Bon 
Air in Augusta to the General 
Oglethorpe will involve no change 
in meeting dates or in the meeting 
program. 

NAC is promising to come up 
with a number of special events to 
commemorate its 25th Anniversary. 
Among them is publication of a 
new booklet, “Open Door To An 


Era Of Plenty,” and production of 


a color slide program to be used in 
telling the story of pesticide chemi- 
cals to women’s clubs and civic 
groups. 

Incidentally, a very nice kudo 
was recently paid 
Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin. In connection with the ob- 
servance of NAC’s 25th Anni- 
versary, Senator Wiley told his 
Senate colleagues—“Pesticidal 
chemicals, dedicated to the never- 
ending battle of man against the 
ravages of nature, have changed the 
life of every one of us for the 
better . . . not only the American 
farmer, but the public as'a whole, 
is deeply indebted to the miracles 
which have been wrought by 
chemical compounds as applied to 
agriculture.” Senator Wiley con- 
cluded his remarks by congratu- 
jating NAC on its Silver Anni- 
versary and wished the Association 


to NAC by. 


uninterrupted success in continu- 
ing to serve America’s needs. 
* * * : 

You can expect further public 
outcries from time to time against 
the USDA’s pest eradication pro- 
grams, but the chances are they will 
be less hysterical than in the past. 

One major reason is that the 
success of the gypsy moth and fire 
ant eradication programs is begin- 
ning to win allies in the eradica- 
tion areas. There’s nothing as con- 
vincing as a group of satisfied 
customers. 

The other reason is that the 
USDA’s information program has 
been gathering some steam over the 
past few months. Extensive advance 
information work by USDA, State 
agriculture and health officials is 
credited with the smooth operation 
of the gypsy moth eradication in 
Pennsylvania this year. 

USDA is moving ahead with 
plans to complete color documen- 
tary films on the Mediterranean 
fruit fly eradication and the eradi- 
cation program on the fire ant in 
the South. Both are expected to 
impress the public with the care 
and effectiveness with which these 
programs are planned and _ad- 
ministered.. 

Not everyone is completely 
convinced as yet, however. Rumb- 
lings of discontent with the im- 
ported fire ant eradication pro- 
gram are still coming from the 
Alabama Department of Conserva- 
tion. They are satisfied that the 
health of humans, _ livestock,” 
poultry and pets are being safe- 
guarded—but ask, “Who will safe- 


guard the wildlife?” 


Meanwhile, the U.S. Public 
Health Service has announced 
plans to probe the effects of fire ant 
control on fish and aquatic life in 
streams and rivers in control areas. 
The study will seek to determine 
whether there is any run-off of in- 
secticide into streams and rivers, 
and what effect—if any— this may 
have on fish, food, and aquatic life. 

* * * 


Do not discount completely 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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NEWS about 


Entomology By Correspondence 

The State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, is offering a course 
in Agricultural Entomology by 
correspondence. The course is de- 
signed for persons with a particular 
interest in the agricultural applica- 
tions of the subject; such as farm- 
ers, field men, custom spray appli- 
cators, chemical 
sentatives, 


company repre- 
extension agents, and 


vocational agriculture teachers. 


The course is available as a 
non-credit course. In addition, the 
college is considering a request for 
the approval of a college credit 
course for next year. It would be 
a three semester hour course, con- 
sisting of eighteen lessons and 
fourteen laboratory exercises. If 
approved, it should be a valuable 
course for extension agents and 
agriculture teachers, to whom col- 


lege credit may be important. 
a 


NAC Meeting in Savannah 

Early in August, the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
announced that its annual meeting 
will be held at the General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel in Savannah, Ga., in- 
stead of in Augusta, Ga., as an- 
nounced previously. The change in 
location is due to more desirable 
facilities at the General Oglethorpe, 
for NAC members. Meeting dates 
remain the same; October 29-31, 
1958. 


J. C. Vernon, NAC president, 
will open the three day meeting, 
which will include such speakers 
as: John Gillis, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; Frank Washburn, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.; Senator Her- 
man E. Talmadge, of Georgia; 
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Charles S$. Maddock, Hercules 
Powder Co.; Cynthia Westcott, of 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; Phillip Alampi, 
N=}; woecretary. of” Acriculture; 
H. H. Haller, USDA; William 
Johnson, Union Bag & Paper Co.; 
W. J. Garmhausen, Ohio Dept. of 
Highways; and M. W. Melander 
Stauffer Chemical Co. (See August 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 
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New York Insecticide Conf. 

The 20th annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide 
Conference the I1th 
Pesticide Application Equipment 
Conference will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 11 
to 13. The meetings will be held 
in Bibbins Hall. 


and annual 


Ripper Heads Dow Subsidiary 
A subsidiary company, Dow 
Agrochemicals Ltd., for the manu- 
facture and sale of agricultural 
chemicals in Great Britain has been 
formed by the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., and Dr. Walter 
E. Ripper, a British agrochemist. 

The new company, with head- 
quarters in London, will function 
as a manufacturing and marketing 
facility for Dowpon and, eventual- 
ly, for other agricultural chemicals. 
Dowpon is a selective and systemic 
herbicide. Dr. Ripper is managing 
director of the subsidiary. He 
formerly vicechairman 
scientific advisor to 
Control Ltd. 

Dow Agrochemicals plans to 
import Dowpon from the United 
States until its manufacturing plant 
in Great Britain begins operation. 


and 
Pest 


was 
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Bashor Shell District Manager 


E. F. Bashor, sales supervisor for 
the Shell Chemical Corp.'s San Fran- 
cisco agricultural 
chemical district, 
has been named 
district manager 
for Shell's line of 
agricultural chemi- 
cals in 11 western 
states. 

Mr. Bashor 
succeeds L. F. 
Stayner, who is 
retiring. The new 
manager joined Shell in 1938, when the 
company purchased the insecticide 
business of Balfour, Guthrie and Co., 
for whom he then was working. He 
became assistant manager at San Fran- 
cisco in 1949 and later that year was 
named sales, supervisor of the insecti- 
cide group. 


Vasek Calspray Manager 

Otto R. Vasek has been named 
plant manager of the South Plain- 
field, N. J., plant of the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. The South Plainfield plant 
is one of four Calspray production 
centers manufacturing the Ortho 
line of insecticides, fungicides, and 
herbicides. 

Mr. Vasak Calspray 
seven years ago and has been en- 


joined 


gaged in research engineering at 
Richmond. 
° 


Messenger to New USDA Post 

Kenneth Messenger, formerly 
in charge of the Aircraft and Spec- 
ial Equipment Center, USDA 
was recently appointed head of the 
Methods Improvement Section with 
headquarters at the Plant Indus- 
try Station, Beltsville, Md. He suc- 
ceeds W. G. Bruce. 

The functions of the Aircratt 
and Special Center, 
which will not be continued by 


Equipment 


name, will now be included in the 
Methods Improvement Section. 
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Fertilizer Round Tale 

Economics of processing, pre- 
ventive maintenance and of formu- 
lation will be the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Fertilizer In- 
dustry Round Table, to be held 
November 5-7 at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Discus- 
sion of some 40 questions submitted 
by plant superintendents will con- 
cern: 

Superintendent’s responsi- 

bility in plant operation 

time table. 

Engineering principles 

governing maintenance. 

General principles of the 

economics of processing. 

Principles governing eco- 

nomics of formulation. 

A study on bags and 

bagging. 

As in previous years, questions 
will be reviewed by selected indus- 
try members, with comments from 
general membership. 

Vincent Sauchelli is chairman 
of the meeting. 

e 


Insecticide Resistance 

At the 15th International 
Congress of Zoology held in Lon- 
don early in July, several reports 
concerned insecticide resistance. G. 
Davidson, Ross Institute of Tropi- 
cal Hygiene, London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine re- 
ported on studies of different kinds 
of resistance in two different species 
of anopheline mosquitoes. 

One was a strain of Anopheles 
gambiae from Northern Nigeria, 
highly resistant to dieldrin (some 
800 times in fact) and cross resis- 
tant to related compounds and 
BHG, but still susceptible to DDT. 
The second species studied was a 
strain of Anopheles Sandaicus (ob- 
tained from Java) resistant to DDT 
(some 40 times) but susceptible to 
dieldrin and BHC. 

The studies indicate the ex- 
istence of two different types of 
insecticide resistance in anopheline 
mosquitoes, both of which are 
monofactorially inherited: (1) 
Dieldrin-BHC resistance in which 
three phanotypes are recognisable; 
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these mosquitoes remain suscepti- 
ble to DDT; (2) DDT-resistance in 
which only two phanotypes are 
recognisable; these mosquitoes re- 
main susceptible to dieldrin and 
BHC. In practice this means that 
a change of insecticide is all that 
is necessary to continue mosquito 
control where resistance appears. 
This has in fact already been done 
in Java and Saudi Arabia where 
DDT-resistant strains of A. step- 
hensi recently predominated. 


AgChem ’57 Production Totals 

The Tariff Comission recently 
reported production and _ sales 
figures for the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry, showing production 
for 1957 was down, but that sales 
were up. 

Total output of pesticides and 
other organic agricultural chemi- 
cals was 512 million pounds last 
year—or about 10 per cent less than 
the 570 million pounds reported 
for 1956. Sales were valued at $178 
million, as compared to $173 mil- 
lion in the previous year. Sales in 
1957 represented 433 million 
pounds, as against 399 million 
pounds in the previous year. 

Production of acyclic pesticides 
and other acyclic chemicals in this 
group amounted to about 407 mil- 
lion pounds in 1957, compared 
with 474 million pounds in 1956— 
a decrease of 14 percent. 

Sales were 340 million pounds, 


valued at $132 million, in 1957, 


compared with 343 million pounds, 
valued at $135 million, in 1956. 
The chemical in this group which 
was produced in the greatest quan- 
tity in 1957 was the insecticide 
DDT. The output of this product 
amounted to 125 million pounds 
in SOD or 

Production of acyclic pesticides 
and other acyclic organic agricul- 
tural chemicals amounted to 104 
million pounds in 1957, compared 
with the 96 million pounds re- 
ported for 1956; sales were 95 mil- 
lion pounds, valued at $46 million, 
in 1957 compared with 57 million 
pounds, valued at $38 million, in 
1956. 


Fees On Pesticide Registration 

“The notice by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, 
published in the Federal Register 
for August 7th., announcing an in- 
crease in fees for the establishment 
of tolerances under the Miller Pesti- 
cide Amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, is 
causing much adverse comment by 
the members of the Pesticide In- 
dustry,” stated Lea S. Hitchner, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
in Washington. 

“Industry’s position on the 
matter at the time the Amendment 
was pending in Congress, and un- 
changed to date, is that this law is 
for the protection of the public 
and not for the benefit of those re- 
questing residue tolerances or 
exemptions,’ Mr. Hitchner con- 
tinued. “Accordingly, the Industry 
feels that the costs of the Admini- 
stration of the law by the food and 
Drug Administration should be a 
regular part of their operational 
expenses.” 


Mr. Hitchner remarked that it 
was the announced Administration 
policy at the time the Amendment 
was pending, that, as far as prac- 
ticable, all government services 
were to be self-supporting through 
the collection of fees, and it was 
on this basis that the fee provision 
was inserted into the legislation. 
Such a government-wide program 
has not been put into effect. Pro- 
posed legislation introduced last” 
year by the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, covering chemicals used in 
or on food, provides for no com- 
parable fee system to cover ad- 
ministration of the law. 


“In view of the above and due 
to the fact that Industry looks upon 
these fees as an additional ‘tax on 
doing business’,”’ Hitchner con- 
cluded, “The National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, as 
spoken for the Pesticide Industry, 
proposes to seek an amendment to 
the law which would eliminate fees 
charged for the establishment of a 
tolerance.” 
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Warehouses centrally located at St. Paul, Minnesota, Winona, Min- 
nesota, and Peoria, Illinois, have been established by U.S.P.P. to better 
serve the fertilizer industry . . . Improved delivery when you need it 
most ... quality being constantly improved through research .. . 
many other advantages are yours when you buy U.S.P.P. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


i ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE ! RUN-OF-PILE 
| GRANULAR 

| 
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COARSE . 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street —New York 17, N. Y.—MUrray Hill 2-5325 


Area Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia St. Lowis, Missouri Norfolk, Virginia 
TRinity 6-4393 PArkview 7-8166 MAdison 2-2708 


A BRADLEY & BAKER representative would be pleased to consult with you on your requirements. 
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Public Health Applications 


The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Communicable Disease Center 
is accepting applications from ex- 
perienced researchers in four major 
categories at starting salaries rang- 
ing up to $12,770. These positions 
are located at the center’s head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., or at cen- 
ter activities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Categories of personnel needed 
include medical microbiologist, 
public health biologist, chemist, 
and medical entomologist. Indi- 
viduals who hold doctorate degrees 
or who have had extensive ex- 
perience in medical research are 
preferred. 

® 
IMC Sales Supervisor 

Norman M. Johnson has been 
appointed supervisor of sales serv- 
ices in the marketing division of 
the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, II. 

Mr. Johnson had been 
the Elgin Watch Co. as supervisor 
of sales research for seven years 
prior to joining IMC. He is located 
in IMC’s new administrative and 
research center in Skokie. 


with 


Herrick In New Post 

Dr. E. C. Herrick has been ap- 
pointed chemical reserch supervisor 
for the Detroit research laboratory 
of the Cilmax Molybdenum Co., a 
subsidiary of American Metal 
Climax, Inc., New York. 

Prior to joining Climax, Dr. 
Herrick served as a research chemist 
for Houdry Process Corp., Lin- 
wood, Pa. 

e 


Grant Is Project Engineer 

Hermes O. Grant has been ap- 
pointed project engineer at the In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.’s Bonnie chemical plant near 
Bartow, Fla. 


e 
Missouri Society Meets 
The Missouri State Horti- 


cultural Society held a summer 
meeting at Mountain Grove, Mo., 
August 7, that consisted of a short 
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program of interest to fruit grow- 
ers and a tour of the Missouri State 
Fruit Experiment Station. 
e 

AP&CC Construction Begins 

American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Los Angeles, has _be- 
gun construction of a $5 million 
sodium chlorate plant at Hamilton, 
Miss. The new plant will have 
capacity to produce 15,000 tons of 


sodium chlorate per year. 
* 


CSC Names Guill 

Albert P. Guill named 
western field representative for the 
market development department of 
the Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York. Mr. Guill is concerned 
with the development of new mar- 
kets for the company’s products in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, and Utah. 
His headquarters are in Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Guill joined Commercial 
Solvents in July 1954 and has been 
chief chemist of the Terre Haute 
plant laboratories since that time. 


Was 


G.L.F. 5-Star Forage Plan 

HE Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
Pees Ine; Ithacay NY. has 
prepared a 32-page booklet de- 
scribing the G.L.F. 5-Star Forage 
Plan. The plan is based on research 
and teaching conducted at state 
colleges. 

The booklet outlines methods 
for obtaining samples for soil test- 
ing. A soil sample must represent 
an entire field and should be taken 
with care. Pasture samples should 
be taken ‘from the top two inches 
of soil, but all other samples should 
be taken to plow depth. Soil ‘tests 
are the first essential for profitable 
forage crops, G.L.F., emphasizes. 

The second step in the plan 
involves liming and fertilization. 
The effect of lime is shown in a 
28-year field study reported by 
Prof. J. H. Aiken of Pennsylvania 
State University. A four-year rota- 
tion—corn, oats, alfalfa, alfalfa— 
was grown on two fields. Four tons 
of lime were applied to one set of_ 
fields and the other received none. 
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Rath Adds Fertilizer Unit 
The Rath Packing Company 
is installing mixed fertilizer granu- 
lating facilities at their Waterloo, 
Iowa, plant. The granulating unit 
will include a T.V.A. type am- 
moniator, dryer, cooler and screen- 
ing equipment. High analysis gran- 
ular fertilizers with a particle size 
range between 6 mesh and 16 mesh 
will be produced. Completion of 
the project is set for the end of 
November 1958. The plant is be- 
ing engineered and fabricated by 
The D. M. Weatherly Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
2 


Maritime Fertilizer Meeting 

The annual meeting of the 
Maritime Fertilizer Council was 
held in Kentville, Nova Scotia, last 
month. 

Various aspects of the fertilizer 
industry and its relationship to 
agricultural progress in the Mari- 
time Provinces were discussed and 
a tour of grass, potato, and tobacco 
experimental plots at Kentville was 
held. 


The pH of the limed. fields was 
built up to 6.8, while the other set 
of fields remained at 5.5. After the 
starting date, all fields received 
exactly the same seed and fertilizer, 
plus lime on a maintenance basis. 

The initial investment of four 
tons of lime paid back an extra 
4,500 pounds of feed each year. In 
total it paid back an average of. 
$29.77 per acre per year above the 
return from the low pH fields. In- 
creasing the pH to 6.8 affected all 
crops in the rotation. 

The importance of seeds and 
seeding is discussed. New seedings 
need fertilizer, booklet points out, 
and they should get enough ferti- 
lizer to supply about 35 pounds of 
nitrogen, 70 pounds of phosphorus, 
and 35 to 70 pounds of potash per 
acre. ‘ 

Checks on farms in G.L.F. 
territory have shown that spraying 
for control of spittlebugs and leaf- 


_ hoppers raises yields of mixed hay 
from 20 per cent to as much as 50 
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tained with applications of MCP or 


d and, whe 
e seeded to legumes, 


-Sinox PE. 
In permanent grass pastures 
and hayfields, the booklet con- 


tinues, 2,4-D has aided many farm- | 


ers in establishing control over a 
variety of susceptible annual and 
perennial weeds. 

The fifth step in the G.L.F. 
forage plan is harvesting. In a 
recent series of tests reported by 
Dr. K. L. Turk, head of Cornell’s 
Animal Husbandry Department, it 
was demonstrated that early cut- 
ting is the most important single 
factor in obtaining high feeding 
value in forage crops. Cows on late- 
cut hay lost weight and were 
thinner than those receiving early- 


_cut hay or silage. 


After the end of a 20-week 
experiment, the cows on late-cut 
hay were shifted over to the earlier 
cut forages and, within a five-week 


_ period, each cow almost doubled 


her milk production. 

It is claimed that the G.L.F. 
5-Star Forage Plan will result in 
more milk per cow, more feed per 
acre, higher yields of other crops 
in rotation, and higher income per 
farm. 


Therapy Helps Control Disease 

Plant chemotherapy, or con- 
trol of plant disease by compounds 
that reduce or nullify the effect of 
a pathogen after it has entered a 
plant, offers: new possibilities in 
controlling disease, said A... E. 
‘Dimond, Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in a report at 
-the golden: jubilee anniversary 
meeting of the American Phyto- 
pathological Society, August 24 to 
28 at Indiana University. 


So far as is now known, Dr. 
Dimond said, -chemotherapeutants 
are effective in but one of three 
ways. They may kill or inactivate 
the pathogen inside the plant. They 
may neutralize toxins produced by 
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oats or 


_ sistance to some pathogen, is com- 


ofa 


ion results in increasing the resis- 


tance of plants to disease. This 
kind of action, changing the host re- 


monly shown in plants treated with 
growth regulating substances. 

Other discussions at the 5 day 
meeting dealt with the beginnings 
and future of plant disease control 
in the U. S.; development of chem- 
icals for plant disease control; ob- 
stacles to plant chemotherapy, etc. 

Among the speakers were: 
George L. McNew, Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute; John Stevenson, 
USDA; J. C. Walker, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; James Horsfall, Connecti- 
cut Exp. Sta.; W. J. Martin, and 
J. B. Sinclair of LSU; A. F. Ross, 
Cornell University, and Paul Mill- 
er, USDA. 


Pesticides Cut Cotton Cosis 

ROMISE of earlier lay-by of 
P cotton through the use of 
herbicides was indicated by Carl 
H. Thomas, agricultural engineer 
at the Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in a talk before 
the 1958 Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference, Aug. 12-14, in 
Brownsville, Texas. 

He said that elimination of 
late season cultivations and reduc- 
tion of weed and grass contamina- 
tion at harvest could result from 
the proper use of herbicides. Mr. 
Thomas reported that two nozzles 
per row were used in tests. These 
were adjusted to spray the middles 
and the row, except for a,four to 
five inch band centered on the top 
of the row. 

The application of pre;plant- 
ing herbicides, is not at present be- 
ing recommended, he said. Cultural 
methods of deep plowing seem to 
be the main control method at the 
present time. Although _ post- 
emergence oils do an effective job 
of weed control, he continued, the 
necessity for extreme precision in 
application has caused a lack of 
popularity. Mr. Thomas said in 
conclusion that, unless post-emer- 
gence herbicides can be applied 
with less precision over a longer 


rogen 
products. Trade- 
marked Ura- 
Greeen, the liquid 
nitrogen fertilizer 
will be produced 
at the company’s 
Vicksburgh, Miss., 
works and Hen- 
de rsion, Ky 


works. 


Joe Tuning, who has been handl- 
ing anhydrous ammonia sales, has been 
named to coordinate both solution and 
anhydrous ammonia sales. His offices 
are in Kansas City. 


Spencer plans to market Ura-Greeen 
through its regular distributors and their 
dealers. A field storage tank program 
is being inaugurated whereby the com- 
pany will lease tanks to its fertilizer 
distributors, who will make them availa- 
ble to their dealers. Ura-Greeen will 
be available in solutions of 32, 30, and 
28 per cent nitrogen. ; 


period of time, their future appears 
rather dim as a major means of con- 
trolling weeds. 

L. S. Bird, cotton pathologist, 
Texas State Experiment Station, 


‘told the group that, each year, for 


100 bales of cotton ginned, there 
would have been two and one-half 
additional bales if seedling disease 
had been controlled. He said that 
proper fungicide placement can re- 
sult in a yield increase of 35 per 
cent and a net return of $27 an 
acre: . 

Regarding fungicide dust ap- 
plications, Dr. Bird said that the 
dust should be delivered to the 
applicators under high air velocity 
to prevent clogging of delivery 
tubes. Velocity should be reduced, 
however, at the applicators to allow 
thorough mixing of the soil with 
as little dust as possible. 

Insecticides for the control of 
cutworms have been applied with 
fungicides with excellent results, 
Dr. Bird said. Other efforts, how- 
ever, to achieve in-furrow disease 
control by applying fungicides 
through the hopper with the seed 
have not been successful, he re- 
ported. 

Progress in research for the 
control of pink bollworm was 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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B: Austrian 
field cress grass 


A- Russian 
knapweed 


C:- Bermuda 


D:Bindweed [-Hoary cress 


F- Canada 
thistle 


H- Quack grass 


G:Leafy spurge 
|-JoAnson grass 


Why broad spectrum weed control 
costs so little 


About 25c per hundred square feet is 
all it costs to clear an area of all the 
weeds shown here with OLDBURY® so- 
dium chlorate. 

Sodium chlorate provides steriliza- 
tion until it has been leached from the 
soil. The same treatment kills off all 
other weeds and grasses. 


Fast delivery from two plants * You 
get fast, dependable delivery of OLp- 
BURY sodium chlorate from the Hooker 
plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y. and 
Columbus, Miss. 


Technical help available ¢ Full-time 
Hooker agronomists are always ready 
to serve you. They are equipped to 


help you plan weed control programs 
in your area. They can also advise you 
on handling, storage, and applications. 
of sodium chlorate. 


99% pure © You can get 99% pure 
OLpBuURY sodium chlorate in steel 
drums, 100 and 450 Ibs. net. For price: 
and shipping information, write today. 


For controlling weeds on railroad right-of-way, you can get 
the skilled services of specialists who apply formulations 


made with OLDBURY sodium chlorate. 


If you’d like names and addresses 
of these specialist firms, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
609 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


For defoliating cotton, particularly in irrigated areas, OLD- 
BURY chlorate is used in special formulations. 


NIALK® CHEMICALS 
OLDBURY® CHEMICALS 
SHEA® CHEMICALS 
DUREZ® PLASTICS 


a 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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wrmation Director _ 
ayley has been appointed 
formation for the National 
Agricultural 
Chemicals As- 
sociation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He had been 
product 
for a unit of Dia- 
mond Alkali Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Hayley 
started his career 


oe 


| chemical field in 1928 as a salesman for 
Tobacco By-products and Chemical 
Corp. which later became a division of 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., and more recently, a 
unit of Diamond. 


Editors Award To Hyman 

‘Theodore M. Hyman, extension 
radio and television editor, Division 
of Agricultural Information, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, last 
month was awarded the Agricultural 
Communications Award sponsored by 
the American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors and the 
National Plant Food Institute. The 
award was made at a special luncheon 
ceremony at the University of Wis- 
consin, Aug. 6. 

. 


Pesticide Cited in Senate 

Pesticidal chemicals, dedicated to 
the never-ending battle of man against 
the ravages of nature, have changed 
the life of every one of us for the 
better, observed Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin in remarks made 
in the U, S. Senate on July 17. 


Senator Wiley’s comments were 
made in conjunction with official 
recognition of the Silver Jubilee Meet- 
ing of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association in Augusta, 
Ga., Oct. 29 to 31. The senator ob- 
served that not only the American 
farmer, but the public as a whole, is 
deeply indebted to the miracles which 
have been wrought by chemical com- 
pounds as applied to agriculture. 

e 
Court Enjoins CFF Employe 

Charles M. Miller, an employe 
of the Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
Chicago, last month was perpetually 
enjoined by the U.S. District Court 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, from “ap- 
propriation, use or revelation” of any 
trade secrets and other information 
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manager - 


in the agricultural . 


. ee es 
and data he unlawfully took while 
an employe of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St Louis, Mo. 

The court also found that the 
F.C. Torkelson Co., a Salt Lake City 
engineering firm and a defendant in 
the case, had wrongfully and unlaw- 
fully used Monsanto trade secrets re- 
vealed by Mr. Miller, but it did not 
grant an injunction against that firm. 

The ruling climaxes action begun 
by Monsanto in December, 1956, a- 
gainst Mr. Miller and the Torkelson 
firm. Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
is a defendant in a companion suit in 
the U.S. Federal District Court at 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

ry 

Phosphate Boosts Forage 

Phosphate fertilizer applied in 
large amounts increases the yield of 
pasture forage, a recent study at Utah 
State University, Logan, indicates. 

The research showed that the 
fertilizers continued to give increased 
response in pasture yields even when 
applied at rates as high as 800 pounds 
to the acre. The study was made by 
C. H. Mickelsen, G. Q. Bateman, 
L. D. Perkes, and Dr. G. E. Stoddard, 
all of the USU dairy industry depart- 
ment. 

The trial will be continued at 
least one more year to determine the 
length of carry-over at the different 
levels of application tested. 

* 
Fulton Bag Names Two 

Fred G. Barnet has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
marketing for the textile division of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. At the same time, Lloyd 
O. Harris Jr. was named general man- 
ager of the textile division. 

e 


Livestock Test Farm 

Dr. Joseph G. Brewer has opened 
a livestock test farm at Yellow House, 
Pa., 45 miles northwest of Philadel- 
phia in Berks County. 

He plans to work with cattle, 
calves, sheep, and swine along nutri- 
tional, toxicological, and other lines, 
for new product testing for industry 
under farm conditions. The farm is 
called the Berkshire Livestock Test 
Farm. 


s, former re 
of soils at 
the University of Maryland, has” 
joined the American Potash Institute 
as agronomist for the eastern region 
serving the area from Virginia to 
Maine. 

Dr. Younts’ headquarters are in 
Washington, D.C. 


Heads Procurement Dept. 

The Agricultural Chemical Divi- 
sion of Swift & Co., Chicago, has 
named H. C. Huffman as head of its 
procurement department. Mr. Huff- 
man is responsible for the purchase of 
plant food raw materials and will 
assist in the sale of phosphate rock 
and triple superphosphate at the com- 
pany’s Bartow, Fla., phosphate center. 

Mr. Huffman joined Swift in 
1928. During the past eleven years, 
he has assisted in general accounting 
for the Agricultural Chemical Divi- 
sion. 

e 


Selling Garden Supplies 
Howard A. Weibel, manager of 


the Garden Chemicals Section of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Seeds- 
men’s Association at Blowing Rock, 
N. C., July 21. He described some 
trends in American living that make 
the garden market look promising and 
demonstrated basic methods of meet- 
ing customers’ needs. 


“We have found,” he said, “in 
our own merchandising of chemicals 
for the home gardener that we are 
selling technical products to non- 
technical people. To serve this mar- 
ket, to you have to interpret your pro- 
fessional knowledge to agriculture or 
horticulture in practical terms which 
the user of your product can apply to 
his own needs.” 

Pointing out that the first section 
of the merchandising bridge between 
technical know-how and a completed 
sale is to know the customer, Mr. 
Weibel reminded that, when com- 
petition gets keen, the profitable busi- 
ness goes to the fellow who has in- 
formation about his market and 
knows how to use it. 
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CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 
FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 


DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA * MT. VERNON, OHIO + SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS 
OF FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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PACK 
POISONOUS 
POWDERS 
SAFELY 

IN 


DUOTITE 
BAGS 


BY 
CONTINENTAL 


You can’t take chances when you’re pack- 
aging poisonous powders. mates can be 
dangerous! 


Duotite bags look neat and trim. And with 
Continental’s expert printing they have 


- plenty of sales appeal. Call on Continental 


for the best package for poisonous powders 
and other special chemical products. 


That’s why you should use Duotite bags by 


- Continental. Duotite bags are of rugged con- 


struction with or without special liners to 


meet your product specifications. They have 


double-folded bottoms secured by both heat 
seal and adhesive. They’re durable, too—give 
strong resistance to breakage. 
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the past OL ‘years, ae hae: a 
‘He also retired from his position 
as president of the Potash Com- 


pany of America, Ltd., the wholly- 
owned subsidiary of PCA at Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

Mr. Coope has been succeed- 


ed by F. O. Davis, who has been 


executive vice president and treas- 
urer of the firm.. In addition to 
heading PCA, Mr. Davis is presi- 
dent of PCA, Ltd. His former 
post of managing director of the 


Canadian subsidiary has been 
eliminated. 
The new president joined 


PCA in 1936 as controller of the 
firm. Mr. Coope also had been 


with the company since 1936. He 


will remain on the firm’s board 
of directors and the executive com- 
mittee. 

William H. Bartlett has been 
appointed treasurer of the com- 
pany to succeed Mr. Davis. 


j * 

Announce New Pesticides 
Aagrunol Chemical Works, 

Groningen, Holland, has an- 


nounced the development of a 
number of new pesticides that are 
appearing on the Dutch market 
and are being tested in other coun- 
tries. 

The firm has prepared folders 
for Aateck, a fungicide for fruit 
scab control; Aacuram, a_ fungi- 
cide; and methylmercurypentach- 
lorophenolate compound 473, a 
seed disinfectant. 

y ‘ 
Army Research Office 

-The Army Research Office is 
now located at Arlington Hall Sta- 
tion, Arlington, Va. The office was 
established in March of this year 


_for the purpose of promoting and 


coordinating the Army research 
efforts with those of civilian 
scientists. 
° 

Wildlife Study Set 

President Eisenhower last 
month signed legislation directing 
the Secretary of Interior to study 
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ee. tad ‘Rerbictient on Sian 
fish, and natural resources. 


~The study will undertake to 
determine safe amounts of chem- 
icals and other pesticides that may 
be used for a minimum loss of fish 
and wildlife. | 
e 


_ Planning For Profits 


Planning for profits is the 
theme of the 1958 convention of 
the National Fertilizer Solutions 
Association to be held at the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 16 to 18. 

A panel discussion is planned 
that will follow the convention 
theme, with speakers telling of pro- 
duction and inventory control, pro- 
duction equipment, application 
equipment, and standardization. 


S. Strelzoff 


D. Fulton 


Construction Corp., New York. Mr. 
Strelzoff is responsible for technical de- 
velopment and sales of special projects 
on a world wide basis. He had been 
general sales manager of Chemico since 
1954. 

Replacing Mr. Strelzoff in that post 
will be David Fulton. Before joining 
Chemico, Mr. Fulton had served as sales 
manager of the Lummus Co., New York 
Division, and vice president of the Lum- 
mus Co., Canada Ltd. 


Canadian Agricultural Chemicals Assn. Meets Sept. 15 


HE annual meeting of the 

Canadian Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Association will be held Sep- 
tember 15 to 17 at the Fort Garry 
Hotel in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

A symposium on new develop- 
ments in agricultural chemicals 
will be a main feature of the meet- 
ing. New chemicals in weed con- 
trol will be discussed by L. H. J. 
Shebeski, plant science division of 
the Faculty of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of 
Manitoba. W. B. Fox, director of 
technical development, Chipman 
Chemicals, Ltd., Winnipeg, will 
tell of some new developments in 
insecticides and Dr. W. E. Sackston, 
officer-in-charge, Botany & Plant 
Pathology Division, Science Serv- 
ice, Plant Pathology Laboratory, 
Fort Garry, will discuss new de- 
velopments in fungicides and seed 
dressings. 

D. M. McLean, director of the 
agricultural department of the 
Pioneer Grain Co. Ltd., will be 
chairman of a panel discussion on 
problems of the agricultural chem- 
ical industry. R. B. Marr, general 
manager of Naugatuck Chemicals 
Ltd., Elmira, Ontario, will repre- 
sent manufacturers, and A. Linden- 
berg of Lindenberg Bros., Bran- 


don, Manitoba, will speak for dis- 
tributors on the panel. In addi- 
tion, R. H. Painter, livestock in- 
sect liaison officer of the Canadian 


- Department of Agriculture, Leth- 


bridge, Alta., will represent the ex- 
tension worker and E. L. Law- 
rence, Lillyfield, Man., will repre- 
sent farmers. 

An address entitled ~The 
Western Farmer’s Dilemma” will 
be given by Prof. J. D. Gilson of 
the University of Manitoba, Fort 
Garry.. 

J. Burke-Gaffney, Cockfield, 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, will 
talk on new and proven sales and 
advertising techniques applicable 
to agricultural chemicals. Weather 
forecasting and its application to 
agriculture will be the subject of 
a paper to be presented by Dr. 
B. M. Currie of the University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

G. H. Nielsen, Canadian Pe- 
troleum Association, Calgary, Al- 
ta., will comment on the _ petro- 
chemical industry in Western Can- 
ada and its relationship to agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

J. H. Elliott, president of the 
Canadian Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., will present a keynote ad- 
dress to open the meeting. 
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... Magic Yellow sewn 


oe YU DUETIE™ 
CHECK ACTION. 
Thoroughly tested and proved siftproof, without packing trouble. 


An ALL-NEW concept in valve construction 
is actually two valves in one with a DOUBLE 


There’s never been a sewn multiwall valve like 
it. It’s NEW... not just another way of shap- 
ing, creasing, notching or slitting ... but an 
addition that acts as a valve-on-a-valve, giving 
double sift protection. 


Bemis “DUETTE” Valve Multiwalls, tested 
in full-scale production for over a year, have 


proved their superiority over other sleeve valve 
bags for a wide variety of products— granular, 
pelletized or pulverized. 


Try the Bemis ““DUETTE.” You’ll be de- 
lighted with the results. 


Write us for the complete story, or ask your 
Bemis Man. Samples on request. 
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WON'T CLOG ... This view shows how the 
Magic Yellow check flap falls freely aside from 
the valve slit, giving no interference whatever to 
Proper operation of the packing spout. The 
sleeve won't choke or clog the packer. 
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POSITIVE CLOSING 
ACTION... 


This diagrammatic picture 
shows action as the flap starts 
to close over the valve slit, 


Bemis,) 


es Si 


CAN'T SIFT... When the bag is filled, 

the Magic Yellow flap, acting as a check valve, GENERAL OFFICES 
completely overlaps and covers the valve slit, 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
keeping the product from reaching the place 

where it might find a chance to sift. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ees) 
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Two Join Best Co. 

Eugene L. Knickrehm and 

Francis W. Johnson have joined 
the Best Fertilizers Co., Oakland, 
Calif, as ammonia department 
head and assistant for ammonia, 
respectively, in connection with 
Best’s contract for the construction 
and operation of a California Am- 
monia Co. ammonia plant at 
Lathrop, Calif. 
Mr. Knickrehm had been lo- 
cated at Whiting, Ind., with the 
Calumet Nitrogen Products Co., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of In- 
diana. He has had other ammonia 
‘plant with Spencer 
» Chemical Co. and Grace Chemical 
Go: 


experience 


Mr. Johnson has been plant 
superintendent in chemical plants 
of Carthage Hydrovol, Spencer, 
Grace, and Air Products, Inc. 


Hidden Hunger Report 

The American Potash Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a booklet on hidden hunger 
in crops. illustrated 
articles by several authorities in 
their fields, the 48-page handbook 
explains how research 
tools can be used to guide farmers 
toward the most profitable yield 
levels. 


Featuring 


various 


The major articles, developed 
in semi-technical style, were written 
by the following authorities in 
modern fertilization practices: 

A. L. Lang and Samuel R. 
Aldrich, University of Illinois soil 
scientists; Albert Ulrich, University 
of California plant physiologist; 
W. D. Bishop, University of Ten- 
nessee Extension Agronomy head; 
R. EE. Blaser GY. “Wardsand 
W. W. Moschler, Virginia Agricul- 
tuural Experiment Station agrono- 
mists; Gordon B. Nance, agricul- 
turual economist, and John Fal- 
loon, soils specialist of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and T. L. Jack- 
son, Oregon State College soil 
scientist. 

The booklet explains what 
hidden hunger is. and what diag- 
nostic tools should be used to con- 
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quer it. It explains how field ex- 


periments point ways to top yields, 


how plant analysis can prevent 
crop hunger, how soil tests can 
be used to isolate and build up 
low-producing areas. — 


It discusses how hidden hunger 
in grasses and legumes can often 
be detected by fertilizer responses 
in the area between actual hunger 
signs and highest possible yield. 
And it covers the economic fac- 
tors that help determine yield 
goals and the most profitable fer- 
tilizer treatments. 


It is free through the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute News Service, 
1102 16th St., N.W., Washington 
Gm IDC, 


Scott Leases Port Space 

O. M. Scott & Sons, Marys- 
ville, Ohio, has leased space in a 
four-million dollar cargo distribu- 
tion center on the south side of 
Port Newark (New Jersey). The 
company will employ 40 persons. 

Scott, which does about 20- 
million dollars worth of business 
a year, will use the new building 
for storage and distribution of 
grass seed, weed killer, fertilizer, 
packaged bulbs, seeds, and electric 
mowers. Much of the company’s 
production depends on imports 
from New Zealand and Europe 
on trade routes served by Port 
Newark’s new Norton, Lilly 
Terminal. 


Balfour Heads Pyrethrum Sales 

Appointment of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd., to service sales 
of African pyrethrum to the United 
States, effective immediately, is an- 
nounced by the three separate 
groups of African growers. Balfour, 
Guthrie will act through its Ameri- 
can corporation of the same name. 

The African groups are: (1) 
The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, 
(2) The Pyrethrum Board of 
Tanganyika, and (3) Societe Co- 
operative des Produits Agricoles 
(SOCOPA), of the Belgian Congo. 

H. Alvin Smith, an advisor to 
the African growers, said this ap- 
pointment completes a new _ pro- 
gram for handling American sales 
of pyrethrum. 

“The new - program,” Mr. 
Smith said, “will bring into closer 
relationship the African  pyre- 
thrum growers and the American 
formulators of pyrethrum insecti- 
cides, in whose hands rests the ulti- 
mate growth of pyrethrum sales. 
A delegation representing African 
producers is expected to visit the 
United States in September to put 
into maximum effect this program 
of enhanced cooperation.” 

Service operations by Balfour, 
Guthrie are defined as relating only 


to servicing shipments, deliveries, 


sampling, analysis and similar mat- 
ters in connection with sales of 
dried flowers and/or extracted 


pyrethrins—the active agency in the 
pyrethrum bloom—as well as mat- 
ters relating to claims. 

All negotiations concerning 
sales will be on a direct basis be- 
tween the American buyers and 
African purveyors. African sales 
will be made for the present by the 
Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, of 
which Norman H. Hardy is execu- 
tive officer. 

Mr. Smith, former president 
of John Powell Company, prior to 
its sale to Olin Mathieson Co., Inc., 
and long identified with develop- 
ment of the pyrethrum market in 
the United States, will continue as 
advisor on American activities. 

The African boards will con- 
tinue an American promotion pro- 
gram, begun in 1955, for the 
publicizing of new developments 
in the application and use of this 
natural insecticide, noted for its 
quick knockdown of insects, its 
non-immunity factors, and its safety 


-for human beings and animal life. 


For many years the bulk of 
African pyrethrum imports have 
been in the form of dried flowers. 
However, this balance is expected 
to shift in the near future with 
the opening of grower-owned ex- 
traction plants in Kenya and the 
Congo, to supplement two privately 
owned plants already operating in 
these states. 
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GIVE AWAY 
PART OF 

YOUR PROFIT 

THIS SEASON? 


You can find out right now! Check these questions — 


e Were the basis weights and sizes of your multiwall bags trimmed down to the 
actual needs of your product? 


e@ Did your equipment provide weight accuracy as well as speed... or did it give 
away some of your product? 


e Was the material settled, reducing bag size... another way to save on bag costs? 
e Are you using the most efficient packaging equipment ... valve?...O.M.? 
e Are you using the bag type that assures you the lowest cost per ton? 


Questions like these—the kind St. Regis sales rep- 
resentatives ask when they analyze your packaging 
operation—help save your profits! St. Regis helps 
build your profits by designing multiwall bags for 


effective display at your point of sale. Top-quality Multiwall Packaging ah 

printing and brand registration guaranteed! Call St.Reg 

your St. Regis representative today ...see how he Lnlenag 4 is (*) | 
can brighten your profit picture! 150 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Fertilizer Plant in Trinidad 
The International Coopera- 
tion Administration last month an- 
nounced the signing of the largest 
investment guaranty contract in the 
history of this ICA program to en- 
courage and facilitate United States 
private investment abroad. 

The contract, with W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, assures 
that company of convertibility into 
dollars of up to $17,750,000 from 
American private investments in a 
new chemical fertilizer plant which 
it will erect and operate in Trini- 
dad. In addition to the U.S. funds, 
British capital also will participate 
in the new company, known as 
Federation Chemicals Ltd. 

The company will manu- 
facture chemical fertilizers and 
allied products in Trinidad for sale 
in the Caribbean area, South 
America, and other parts of the 
world. Federation Chemicals Ltd. 
plans to establish an ammonia 
plant, a sulphuric acid plant, an 
ammonium sulphate plant, a urea 
plant, and various off-site facilities 
in Trinidad. The industry will 
utilize available Trinidad labor 
and basic local raw materials in the 
form of hydrocarbons found in the 
natural gas supplies presently lost 
through the flaring operations of 
local refineries. 

© 


Range Fertilizer Conf. 

More than 300 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the Western 
Range Fertilization Conference, to 
be held at Riverview Country Club, 
Redding, Calif., Oct. 27. Attend- 
ance will be from 11 western states. 

This conference will precede 
the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia chapter of the American 
Society of Range Management, 
which will be held at the same 
place Oct. 28 and 29. The society 
is cooperating in the range con- 
ference and its president, Dr. R. 
Merton Love, professor of agrono- 
my, University of California, Davis, 
will present the principal address 
following a dinner. William G. 
Hewitt, president of the California 
Fertilizer Assn. and a director of 
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the National Plant Food Institute, 
will be chairman of the range ferti- 
lization conference. 


Connecticut Field Day 

An exhibit by analytical 
chemists at the annual Field Day 
of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Aug. 16, at 


Mt. Carmel, Conn., demonstrated 
how the station samples and 
analyzes fertilizer samples. The 


exhibit, featuring colored slides 
and a recorded commentary, was 
one of many prepared by staff mem- 
bers. 

The exhibits were held at the 
Lockwood Experimental Farm of 
the station in Mt. Carmel and were 
under the general direction of W. 
Theodore Brigham. 

The biochemistry laboratory 
exhibit showed the method used in 
isolation of a new synthetic sugar 
in leaves. Soils experts demon- 
strated sampling techniques and 
physical analysis procedures. 

A series of color slides on 
woodland succession comprised the 
forestry exhibit. Plant pathologists 
demonstrated how environment 
affects plant constituents, and how 
they find nematodes in and on 
plant roots. 

The tobacco laboratory pre- 
sented potato and tobacco root- 
growth findings, information on 
deep tillage, and on weed control. 
A method of studying long-range 


effects of insecticides on house fly — 


populations also was demonstrated. 
The field day began at 10 a.m. 
and continued throughout the day. 
Richard Bradfield of Cornell Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker of 
the day and spoke on scientific re- 
search and the agriculture of the 
future. Field day guests were in- 
vited to visit experiment farm plots 
not included in the regular tours. 
All regular tours were conducted by 
staff members who explained the 
field investigations in detail at each 
stop. The farm is a 6l-acre tract, 
acquired in six parcels over 43 
years with income from the Wil- 
liam R. Lockwood Trust Fund, of 
which the station is beneficiary. 


~ sulphuric 


‘ 


To Build In Africa 

Fisons Pest Control Ltd., Lon- 
don, has announced the comple- 
tion of arrangements with the In- 
dustrial Development Corp., Com- 
monwealth Development Finance 
Co., and the Industrial Finance 
Corp. of South Africa regarding 
partial financing of the company’s 
new factory at Sasolburg. 

The factory, which will be 
completed next year, will produce 
acid, superphosphate, 
and compound fertilizers. Fisons 
and Albatros Superfosfaat, of Hol- 
land, are principal shareholders of 
the South African Fisons Co., which 
has factories at Durban and Cape 
Town. 

e 
T. Tertius Aikman Retires 

T. Tertius Aikman has retired 
as chairman of Aikman (London) 
Ltd. but will remain as consultant 
to the company.. The new chair- 
man is Barry T. Aikman, Mr. Aik- 
man’s son. Mrs. Winifred Aikman, 
Mr. Aikman’s wife, also is retiring 
from the board. 

The company started in Glas- 
gow in 1830 by Tertius Aikman’s 
grandfather. It is noted for its 
half-yearly reports on nitrogen. 


e 
Herbicide Reports 
Harley Otto and William 


Hueg, extension agronomists at the 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
have reported that either 2,4-D or 
MCP will control “Yellow Rocket” 
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if the weed shows up in grain or , 


corn fields. They warn, however, 
that crop injury may result if either 
chemical is used in legume fields. 

The only time yellow rocket 
can be controlled chemically in 
alfalfa or other legumes is when 
the crop is dormant, in early spring. 
Recommendations for control in 
the summer are: In corn, barley, 
or wheat, spray with a half pound 
of 2,4-D per acre, using the amine 
form of the chemical. In flax, MCP 
should be used at one-half pound 
per acre. In oats, either chemical 
may be used at the half-pound rate, 
but MCP is better because it is less 
likely to injure the crop. 
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OCTOBER 
IS THE 


NACA 
CONVENTION 


ISSUE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The October issue of AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ICALS will be distributed to those attending the 


National Agricultural Chemicals Association an- 


nual convention at the General Oglethorpe Hotel 


in Savannah, Georgia, October 29 to 31. 


a The complete convention program and other spe- 
cial editorial features will appear in this import- 


ant convention issue. 


& Take advantage of the extra convention circula- 
tion — with no increase in advertising rates — 
by scheduling a dominant advertisement in this 


issue. 


& Advertising deadline for October is September 10. 
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National Plant Food Institute 


Program In Full Swing 


Soil 


testing projects, 


Fertilizer demonstrations, 


Farmer meetings, College grants . . . are among 


NPFi regional activities in expanded, program de- 


signed to sell the farmer on increased fertilizer use. 


In the Midwest oo (@ 


EMBERS of the Midwest 
Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee of the national Plant Food 
Institute reviewed plans for ex- 
panded educational activities and 
approved the proposed budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1959, at 
a meeting July 22 at the Builders 
Club in Chicago. 

NPFI President R. E. Ben- 
nett, who is also chairman of the 
Regional Committee, presided. 

Among projects approved by 
the committee were: 

@ County-wide projects to 
measure the impact of soil testing 
and fertilizer 
the use of fertilizer, and the atti- 


demonstrations on 


tudes of people toward the use of 
fertilizer. ‘These studies will also 
include a survey of dealers and 
their attitudes toward fertilizer. 
The studies will be made in as 
many states as the available funds 
will cover. 

e Grants-in-aid for fertilizer 
research projects in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Michigan, also support 
for fertilizer demonstrations in 
Wisconsin. 

e Funds for an NPFI scholar- 
ship program in seven Midwestern 
states, to recognize superior stu- 
dents in soils or crops at the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

e Continuance of the edu- 
cational news service to 1,700 daily 
and weekly newspapers and 375 
radio and TV stations in the 
region. ' 

e Printing and production of 
“Crop Potential Wall Charts and 
Check Lists” for four more states 
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to supplement the program already 
under way in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 

@ Cooperative projects with 
state banking associations in 13 
Midwestern states. 

@ Expansion of the February 
joint meeting of college agrono- 
mists and fertilizer industry men. 
A proposed addition is a discussion 
between extension agronomists and 
4-H Club project leaders in the 13 
states, with the purpose of 
strengthening the soils and fertility 
aspects of the 4-H Club projects in 
the area. 

Zenas H. Beers, | midwest 
regional director, reported that two 
new district representatives have 
been employed. These are Arlan 


Woltemath, who will work in 
the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa; and John 


Guttay, who will cover Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 

The Institute is now in the 
process of obtaining a third repre- 
sentative who will work out of St. 
Paul, covering Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North and South Dakota, 
Mr. Beers said. 

Attending the meeting were: 
W. R. Allstetter, NPFI vice presi- 
dent; R. E. Bennett; Z. Ho Beers, 
Merle Blue, Consumers Coopera- 
tive Association; R. G. Fitzgerald, 
Smith-Douglass Co.; Frank Nelson, 
Rath Packing Co.; A. C. Norris, 
V. W. Norris & Son; E. T. Potter- 
ton, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp.; and W. W. Ven- 
able, Cornland Manufacturing 
Corp. 


‘ 


Research Committee Chairman 

R. P. Thomas, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., was 
elected chairman of the National 
Plant Food Institute’s Midwest Re- 
search and Education Committee 
at a meeting at the Builders’ Club 
in Chicago July 11. Zenas H. Beers, 
NPFI Midwest Regional Director 
was named secretary of the group. 

Mr. Thomas was also selected 
as the committee’s representative 
on the National Steering Commit- 
tee. Leo Orth, Sinclair Chemicals, 
Inc., was named alternate. | _ 


During the meeting, W. R. 


Allstetter, NPFI Vice President, 
outlined the functions and organi- 
zation of the various regional re- 
search committees and their work 
in developing programs adapted to 
the needs of their regions. 

Committee members reviewed 
NPFlI-sponsored fertilizer research 
projects at various Midwestern agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment 
stations. The committee authorized 
Chairman Thomas to name a 
special committee to serve as a 
work group on these projects, co- 
operating with the research men at 
the various colleges. 

Dr. S. L. Aldrich, University 
of Illinois extension agronomist, 
discussed with the committee an 
idea for a proposed study of the 
degree and source of segregation in 
bulk spreading of fertilizer. 

The committee authorized the 
chairman to appoint two other 
special work groups from its mem- 
bership. Their functions will be, 
respectively: (1) To study possi- 
bility of a pilot soil testing project 
in the Midwest region. The 
project’s purpose would be to en- 
courage soil testing and also, to use 
the project to measure the effective- 
ness of soil testing as a tool for 
merchandising fertilizer, (2) To 
study fertilizer demonstration pro- 
grams and determine the effective- 
ness of demonstrations as a means 
of merchandising fertilizer. 

Attending the meeting were: 
Messrs. Allstetter and Beers; W. T. 
Dible, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; Dale Friday, 
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For uniformly conditioned’ 


mixed goods, use 


Du Pont UAL-S 


Here’s how it works... 


New Du Pont UAL-S permits you to take 
advantage of the well-known conditioning 
effect of sulfates in fertilizers. A small 
amount of ammonium sulfate added in a 
finely dispersed form as in UAL-S is equiv- 
alent to a much larger amount added dry 
to the mixture... ammonium sulfate means 
better, more uniform conditioning. All of 
your fertilizers will benefit from nitrogen 
derived from UAL-S, because it combines 
two efficient forms of nitrogen with am- 
monium sulfate to provide added sulfur . . . 
an essential plant nutrient with recognized 
agronomic value. 

Regular mixtures cure well with UAL-S, 


are free-flowing and resist caking. In gran- 
ular mixtures, UAL-S aids in producing 
good yields of hard, round, firm granules 
that store and distribute well. UAL-S is 
non-corrosive to fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment, including mild steel and alumi- 
num, and it’s safe—handles at moderate 
pressure, and there’s no danger of flash fires. 

Du Pont specialists can give you at-the- 
plant advice on proper use of UAL-S in 
your fertilizer mixtures. They stand ready 
to assist you in profitably formulating mix- 
tures containing UAL-S. For further infor- 
mation on UAL-S, fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


PROPERTIES OF UAL-S 


42.5% 
20°F. 


Nitrogen Content 


Freezing Point 


Pressure 
1.13 
KE Koyty A @) 


Specific Gravity 
Fixed to Free Ratio 


15 psi at GO°F. 


Composition: Parts/100 
Urea 
Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonia 
Water 
COs 


Du Pont UAL solutions in mixed fertilizers have helped 
American farmers grow better crops for 25 years. 


URAMON’ 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Room 2539-W 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Name 


Dear Sirs: Please send me more information on UAL-S. 


Firm. 


ite ee ee State 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY l 
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Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp.; Proctor Gull, Spencer 
Chemical Co.; Hart] Lucks, Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co.; Wer- 
ner Nelson, American Potash Insti- 
tute; Leo Orth; Leonard Schrader, 
Standard Oil Co.; C. L. W. Swan- 
son, The Texas Co.; R. P. Thomas; 
and H. H. Tucker, Sohio Chemi- 
cal Co. 


Minnesota Tour 

A Minnesota pasture fertiliza- 
tion tour for fertilizer salesmen, 
dealers, industry agronomists and 
other interested presonnel was held 
Aug. 27-28. 

The tour was conducted by 
University staff members, includ- 
ing Dr. Lowell Hanson, extension 
soils specialist; Dr. Ermond H. 
Hartmans, extension farm manage- 
ment specialist; and William F. 
Hueg, extension agronomist. 

Tour members visited five 
farms in Southeastern Minnesota, 
where pasture fertilization and 
management demonstrations are in 
progress. 

The demonstration program 
in 1] Southeastern and Northern 
Minnesota counties is being sup- 
ported by a National Plant Food 
Institute grant this year. 

The tour opened a briefing 
session, when university. men de- 
scribed how the plots are laid out, 
the fertilization program, the 
pasture crop on each farm, grazing, 
management and results thus far. 

Speakers included: Roland 
Abraham, assistant director, Minne- 
sota Agricultural Extension Sery- 
ice; Dr. Hanson, Dr. Hartmans and 
Prof. Hueg. Zenas H. Beers, NPFI 
Midwest director discussed the 
demonstrations in relation to the 
NPFI. 


Research at Purdue 
Purdue University agricul- 
tural economists, agronomists and 
agricultural engineers are cooperat- 
ing in research on crop response to 
fertilizer under irrigation. The 
studies are being supported in part, 
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by a grant from the National Plant 
Food Institute. . 

Cooperating in the research 
program are Dr. D. Wood Thomas, 
and LaVon Smith, Agricultural 
Economics Department; and Dan 
Wiersma, Agronomy Department. 
The Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment will name a staff member 
on the project to succeed John R. 
Davis, who has left the University. 

The research men are seeking 
answers to the problems of: (1) 
The least costly combination 
inputs of water, seed and nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash fertilizer to 
producing desired crop output 
levels, and (2) the most profitable 
level of applications of such inputs 
under various product price re- 
lationships. 

One phase of the research pro- 
gram deals with 1957 tests with 
irrigated corn grown on Plainfield 
fine sand at the Purdue University 
farm at Culver, Ind. 

Agricultural economists are 
now analyzing and correlating in- 


In the West 


Farm Advisors School 
two-day Farm Advisors Ferti- 
lizer Technology School, 
sponsored jointly by the National 


Plant Food Institute and the Agri- — 


cultural Extension Service of the 
University of California, opens on 
Sept. 16 at Giannini Hall on the 
Berkeley campus. 

The agenda for the school was 
planned by Dr. Richard Bahme, 
Western Regional Director for the 
Institute, and Dr. W. E. Martin, 
Extension Soils Specialist of the 
Agricultural Extension Service at 
the University. 

Participants in the school will 
meet at Giannini Hall Sept. 16 for 
instruction on phosphate chemistry 


and production. The remainder of 


the day’s activities include the fol- 
lowing: 1:00 p.m., meet at Stauffer 
Chemical Co. in Richmond to view 


formation summarizing the results: 
of last summer’s field work. 

The 1957 field experiments in- 
cluded eight levels of nitrogen ap- 
plication, four levels of water appli- 
cation and four levels of plant 
population. 

Corn yields varied greatly 
under the several combinations of 
water, nitrogen and plant popu- 
lation. Yields ran as high as 169 
bushels per acre under high levels 
of water application, moderate 
levels of nitrogen application and 
plant population, the field tests 
indicated. Yields were as low as 10 
to 12 bushels per acre on plots with 
no additional irrigation, no nitro- 
gen and low plant populations. 

As a result of the agricultural 
economists’ analysis of the data, it 
may be possible to specifiy the most 
profitable combinations of water, 
nitrogen and plant population to 
use in producing corn on Plainfield 
fine sand, under various price-cost 
relationships, according to Dr. 
Thomas. 


sulfuric acid and superphosphate 
production; 2:30 p.m., depart for 
Hercules Powder Co. installation 
at Pinole to observe ammonia and 
urea manufacturing facilities, and 


6:30 p.m., dinner meeting at Spen-_. 


ger’s Restaurant in Berkeley. The 
dinner will be sponsored by those 
chemical companies whose plants 
will be visited on the tour, The 
evening program will consist of 
educational movies of potash and 


~ phosphate mining and production, 


and a presentation by Dr. Bahme 
on the Institute’s study on “Farm- 
ers’ Attitudes Toward the Use of 
Fertilizer in the West.” 

The second day’s program will 
open in Giannini Hall where the 
farm advisors will receive instruc- 
tion on nitrogen chemistry and 
production. The group will leave 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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3 months in orbit 
and already charting new courses of 
service for the fertilizer industry 


...a dramatic FULL ORBIT SERVICE ... dramatically new! Differ- 
ent! Profitable for you! It’s International Minerals’ buyer- 
new conc ept of supplier teamwork . . . an idea only 3 months in the field 

and already making solid progress for users. 
service that FULL ORBIT SERVICE picks up where others leave 
* off. It’s more than product and technical help .. . FULL 
is now hel ping ORBIT SERVICE reaches deep into every phase of the 
—————— fertilizer business . . . puts the entire International organi- 
manu facturers zation on your staff. It combines every marketing and pro- 
motional energy into a planned business-building program 

sell more suet 
Your International representative can put FULL OR- 
fertilizer BIT SERVICE to work for you. He’ll help you build your 
—————— next year’s strategy for even greater profit. Ask him for 
p rofitab j y details right away — and take a giant stride toward stream- 
tah ne ie heals lined selling. 


‘Creators of Living Minerals AER 

K | 

Zl NM, Z Out-of-this-world service for 

oe ea down-to-earth results 
CGT 


Phosphate Minerals Division ¢ Potash Division « Phosphate Chemicals Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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VERTILIZER manufacturers, 
Bsvcte control officials from Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, plus 
basic material producers from all 
points of the nation coverged for 
the thirty-third annual Southwest- 
ern Fertilizer Conference and 
Grade Hearing held at the Bucca- 
neer Hotel Galveston, Texas, July 
16-19. Attendance exceeded 300. 


Stanley Hackett, president of 
Dixie Fertilizer Company, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, was chairman of 
the business session July 17. Dr. 
Russell Coleman, executive vice- 
president of the National Plant 
Food Institute, commented on 
NPFI’s study on “Farmers Atti- 
tudes Toward the Use of Fertilizer” 
and introduced Dr. Robert L. 
Beacher, NPFI Southwest Regional 
Director, who observed that NPFI 
accomplishments and plans in- 
clude a county promotion pro- 
gram, an undertaking of working 
with bankers, and a demonstration 
visitation project. Mr. Beacher men- 
tioned that the county promotion 
which is scheduled to get under 
way this fall will be based on soil 
testing and will be located in one 
parish in Louisiana, one county in 
east Texas and two counties in 
Arkansas. This project is aimed 
at testing every farm in the par- 
ticular county or parish within a 
12-month period. The demonstra- 
tion program, Beacher 
added, is being set up to help at- 
more and fertilizer 
salesmen to demonstrations being 


visitation 


tract farmers 
conducted by colleges in the south- 
west. Mr. Beacher also mentioned 
that NPFI plans to revise its south- 
western research projects in order 
to develop better information on 
the economic returns from fertiliza- 
tion under different moisture con- 
ditions. 

Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist, 
Texas A & M, presided over the 
Southwestern Annual Grade Hear- 
ing July 18. Dr. Lyell Thompson, 
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Fertilizer Grades Reviewed at Texas Meeting 


University of Arkansas represented 
Arkansas and Mr. Park Yeates, 
Director of Feed & Fertilizer Divi- 
sion for Oklahoma mentioned 
Oklahoma was going to higher 
minimum grades. Dr. M. B. Stur- 
gis, Head of Agronomy Dept., 


—— 2s = * a 
¥. > 
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Louisiana State University, spoke 
for Louisiana. Dr. Sturgis pointed 
out that 6-12-6 would be the mini- 
mum grade in the 1-2-1 ratio for 
Louisiana in 1959. He stated that 
while the total fertilizer tonnage 
was off 14% in 1957-1958 in 


Louisiana, the plant food units 
were off only 10%. Dr. Sturgis men- 
tioned their new fertilizer booklet 
in January 1958 


No. 51 printed 
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rea Cael es ee iends 
tions for cotton, corn, oats, rice, 
sugar cane, peanuts, soybeans, 
lespedeza and allied pasture crops, 
all types of fruits and vegetables 
grown in Louisiana. It is compre- 
hensive and valuable information 
for the farmer and fertilizer manu- 
facturers. There was a lively dis- 
cussion by the Southwestern group 
on the possibility of dropping 5-10- 
5 and making 6-12-6 the minimum 
grade. 

The 1959 meeting will be at 
‘the Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, 
July 15, 16, 17 & 18. 


Captions for Pictures 


‘Ist row: 


G. E. Magee, Lone Star Bag Co.; Ned 


Halderman, Spencer Chem. Co.; W. G. 
Fullick, Lone Star Bag Co.; Archie Ed- 
wards, Red Star Fert. Co.; Jim Norwood, 
Allied Chemical. 


Jack Lindsey, IM&CC Shreveport, intro- 
duces convention speaker Clayton 
Rand. 


2nd row: 

Pete Stultz, Caprock Fert. Co., Little- 
field, Tex.; Vance Hancock, Dixie Fert. 
Co. 


Joe Wright, Texas Farm Products Co. 
and W. S. Tyler, Longhorn Construction 
em 


3rd row: 


Stanley Hackett, Dixie Fert. Co. Bill 
Crady, U.S. Potash Co.; Bob Linderman, 
IM&CC; and Dick Goldthwaite, Mon- 
santo Chem. Co. 


4th row: 


Bill Brashear, National Potash Co.; Bill 
Young, AP&C; Bill Porterfield, U.S. Pot- 
ash Co.; and Jimmy Powledge, National 
Hotel Co. 


H. E. Graham, Ft. Smith Cotton Oil; 
Buddy Stewart, Ark-Mo.; Jce Craighead, 
Swift & Co.; J. G. Woods, Miss. River 
Chem. Co.; L. G. Black, Ark.-Mo.; Bob 
Fisackerly, Miss. Chem. Corp. 


e 
Hansen Joins Davey Co. 

Dr. Carl O. Hansen has joined 
the Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, 
Ohio, as a research and extension 
worker and advisor on tree care 
problems for the firm’s technical 
service center. 

Dr. Hansen’s duties will center 
chiefly in the field of tree insect 
problems and diseases. 
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Ketona Expansion progran 


P. H. Neal, president of Ketona 
Chemical Corp., Ketona, Alabama, 
announced a new expansion pro- 
gram which will include the con- 
struction of facilities at Ketona to 
produce two solid nitrogen prod- 
ucts, prilled ammonium nitrate 
and ammonium nitrate-limestone. 

The Chemical and Industrial 
Corp., “Cincinnati, has been 
awarded the contract to design, 
engineer and construct this latest 
addition ,at Ketona, which is ex- 
pected to be completed early in 
1959.» The ammonium nitrate and 
ammonium nitrate-limestone will 
be produced by a new C&I process 
which forms spherical particles with 


superior storage and_ handling 
properties. 
Ketona Chemical is jointly 


owned by Alabama _ By-Products 


’ Corp., Birmingham, Alabama, and 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


NATA Meeting Nov. 11 

The National Aviation Trades 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Pfister Hotel in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 11 through 
14. 


Yugoslav Fertilizer Plant 

Work began recently on a ni- 
trate plant which is being built 
with Russian technical assistance 
and credits at Pancevo, Yugoslavia, 
near Belgrade. 


Shell Names Two 

G. S. Willliamson and Frank 
G. Watson have been named by the 
Shell Chemical Corp., New York, to 
manage two of the company’s Cali- 
fornia plants. 

Mr. Williamson, formerly man- 
ager of the ammonia plant at Pitts- 
burgh, Calif., now is manager of 
the company’s synthetic rubber 
plant at Torrance. Mr. Watson, 
former assistant manager of the 
firm’s manufacturing development 
department in New York, succeeds 
Mr. Williamson at Pittsburgh. 


Angeles and ie Stauffer Gieesnkeai’ 
Co. of New York have announced 
that their jointly owned subsidiary, 
American Chemical Corp., _ is 
actively planning construction of 
a plant for the production of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

Present plans call for location 
of the petrochemical plant in 
Southern California. 

° 


Jones Rejoins Carbide 

Hugh Jones has completed a 
tour of active duty with the U.S. 
Army and has returned to the 
White Plains, N. Y., office of Crag 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 

He is working primarily on the 
development of Crag Sevin. 

e 
O.K. New Uses for Mylone 

The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has accepted labeling for 
Mylone soil fumigant covering ap- 
plications on any kind of vege- 
table seed bed, ornamental propa- 
gating bed, turf preplanting bed, 
or forest tree seed bed, according 
to the Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York. 

® 
CFA Meets At Murray Bay 

The 1958 convention of the 
Canadian Fertilizer Association was 
held at Murray Bay, Quebec, 
August 20 to 24. 

Agricultural 
the St. Lawrence seaway were dis- 
E. G. Pleva of West- 
ern University, Ontario, 
and the use and potential of ferti- 
lizer in Quebec was the subject of 
a paper by Dr. G. J. Ouelette, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere P.Q. 

Dr. Russell Coleman of the 
National Plant Food Institute pre- 
sented the results of a recent sur- 
vey into fertilizer buying habits 
in the United States. Dr. G. R. 
Smith of Truro, Nova Scotia, told 
of grasslands and fertilizers in the 
Maritimes. C. R. Phillips and 
C. L. Stevenson discussed new fer- 
tilizer acts and regulations. 


implications of 


cussed by Dr. 
London, 
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By the 


Push-button 


Process 


Ammonia plant start-up operations are virtually a matter of “push-button” 
routine with Chemico; for Chemico has designed and constructed more 
than 50 ammonia plants in the last 40 years. 

While new-comers to the field are constantly running into costly difficulties 
and delays with unreliable and even untried processes, Chemico designed 
plants are profitably producing an estimated 25% of the world’s synthetic . 
ammonia. Investors in the chemical industries may be interested to learn 
that despite the proven performance and countless advantages of 
Chemico’s ammonia processes, it frequently costs less to build a 
Chemico Plant. . 

Write today for Chemico Bulletin #357 which lists the alternate feed 
stocks and methods for gas purification and production in the making of 
ammonia. . 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO @ BALLAS @ HOUSTON @ PORTLAND,ORE. @ TORONTO @ LONDON e PARIS ® JOHANNESBURG @ TOKYO 
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International Minerals 


triple super service aimed for 


x 


on-the-move fert 


ON TARGET .. . your International 
Minerals’ sales representative with the 
triple facts of phosphorus . . . Interna- 
tional Minerals’ triple superphosphate 
with guaranteed minimum 46% APA, 
consistently high analysis that aids in 
formulation—and in the texture you want. 


But even more, your [MC man is on’ 


lizer 1 


mufacturers 


target with an entire program of service 
and built-in benefits that extend from in- 
plant techniques to in-field promotion. 
He’s on your staff, backed by the full im- 
pact of International experience and skill. 
For details write or wire International 
Minerals, Phosphate Chemicals Division. 
Administrative Center, Skokie, Il 


International establishes new standards of 
service in transportation ... pioneered in- 
land water route shipping, rolling ware- 
house program and super-speed on-site 
warehousing to meet peak load ordering 
with cash savings for you. 


International’s research continually works 
for you — develops phosphate products 
with superior quality . . . a never-ending 
search for pure, high analysis—the texture 
and mixing characteristics consistent with 
your needs and profit structure. 


International puts years of marketing and 
promotional experience on your staff... 
helps you in every phase of the selling plan 
—from analyzing competitive situations to 
stimulating men, meetings and merchan- 
dising. 


Experienced technicians bring practical 
solutions to production and formulation 
problems ... every International Minerals 
man—-scientific, technical or service—is on 
tap to give you on-location assistance at the 
cost of a call. 


triples by International 


+ » 
COARSE — International's coarse- GRANULAR — International’s new 
RUN-OF-PILE — International’s textured Triple gives same granular Triple is non-crumbling 
fine-textured Triple provides Bacollentalammeanratante batch and free-flowing; makes granu- 
uniform particle size, even after batch . . . promotes lation easier. Sponge-like struc- 
density and proper moisture desirable agglomeration. ture facilitates ammoniation. 


level that lets you ammoniate at 
higher rates and temperatures, 


Whether your plant operations calls for a fine, coarse or 
granular texture, International’s Triple Superphosphate 
has it. . . to solve even the toughest formulation problems, 
and help you make the most of production and product. 
And backing up this 3-way texture selection is a host of 
built-in extras that help you “design” a superior finished 
product. There’s guaranteed 46% APA — International’s 


consistent, high analysis that reduces unit-delivered cost. 
Extra-long chemical reaction time teamed with natural cur- 
ing and supported with physical characteristics that make 
storing and handling easy. Desirable physical and chemical 
properties also help you hold down reversion problems, 
contribute to lower production costs. Your International 
representative has all of the facts. See him soon. 


phosphoric acid 
cuts corners on cost, keeps high analysis 
grades consistently on control 


International’s wet-process phosphoric acid works wonders where formulation 


costs are out of line . . . keeps high grades on the low side of cost control. 

Specifications: 53-55% P205; suspended solids, 2.5% by weight, max.; specific ER Creators 
gravity (60° F) 1.70-1.75. And International’s dependable fleet of rubber-lined * Alp Livi 
tank cars puts rush shipments plant-side quickly to keep peak season sched- ; of Living 
ules humming. And if you need technical assistance with production or planning Minerals 


installations, International Minerals’ experienced and skilled technicians are 


on tap for on-the-spot trouble shooting. 


Phosphate Chemicals Division 


Yeyiss 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois ; 


———— 


Ae 


Screwworm Eradication Gains 
Only two cases of screwworms 


_ in livestock have been reported this 


year through August 13 in the 


southeastern United States north 


of the Florida State line, according 
to a report by veterinarians of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the State of Florida. 

They attributed the unusually 
low incidence of screwworms in the 
Southeast this summer to (1) the 
cold winter weather of 1957-58, 
which greatly reduced populations 
of this insect, and (2) the head- 
start gained for the planned 1958 


_ eradication program by limited re- 


lease of sterilized male screwworm 
flies in north Florida and south 
Georgia, ahead of schedule, which 
helped prevent the pest’s north- 


-ward movement this spring. 


Hazardous Materials Book 
Chemical Specialties Manu- 


facturers Association, New York, 
has just completed the “Compila- 
tion of Labeling Laws and Regu- 
lations for Hazardous Substances,” 
in a 114-page book covering laws of 
16 states and cities. “—The book was 
prepared by John D. Conner and 
R. L. Ackerly in cooperation with 
the CSMA executive staff. 
e 
Escambia Names Sutherland 
Dr. L. Sutherland has been 
appointed assistant director of re- 
search for the Escambia Chemical 
Corp., New York. 
Dr. Sutherland is located at 
Escambia’s new research center at 


- Wilton, Conn. He joined Escambia 


in 1956 as group leader in the re- 
search department and served as 
section head prior to his new ap- 
poitment. 

e 


Hooker Phosphorus Division 
The Hooker Chemical Corp., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., has estab- 
lished a Phosphorous Division with 
the four plants formerly operated 
by the Shea Chemical Corp. which 
merged into Hooker in May. The 
plants are located at Adams, Mass.; 
Columbia, Tenn.; Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; and Dallas, Tex. 
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Sept. 15-17 Canadian Agricultural 


Chemicals Assn., Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can- 
ada. 


Sept. 24—New England Fertilizer 
Conf., Melvin Village, N. H. 


Oct. 13—Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Panel on Problems Re- 
lated to Agriculture in the Fer- 
tilizer Producing Industry. Aca- 
demy of Sciences Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 14-15 — Westem Agricultural 
Chemicals Association Annual 
Meeting, Villa Hotel, San Mateo, 
Calif. 


Oct. 16—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Conference on Chemical 
Control Problems. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 17—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control] Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 20-24 — Farm Safety Sessions, 
46th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Hamilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 20 — Annual Sales Clinic of 
Salesmen’s Assn. of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry, Inc., 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 


Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Gearhart, Oregon. 


Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Sup- 
Ply Trade Show sponsored by 
the Oregon Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Assn., Portland, Oregon. 


Oct. 29-31— National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


Oct. 29-31 — Eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society 
of Canada and the 95th annual 
meeting of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario, Guelph, On- 
tario. 


Oct. 30—Southeastern Fertilizer 
Conference, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nov. 9-10—California Fertilizer 
Assn. 35th Annual Convention, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Nov. 10-l1l—Agricultural Aviation 
Research Conf., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Nov. 11-13—20th Annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide 
Conference and llth Annual 
Pesticide Application Equipment 


Conference, Bibbins Hall. Cornell — 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Nov. 11-14—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Assn., 
Ptister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Nov. 13-14— Canadian Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 


Nov. 16-18—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 19-20—Annual Meeting, Caro- 
linas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Assn., Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 


Nov. 24-25—Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 


Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 3-5 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Annual Meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 


Dec. 9-11—Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Meeting, Commodore Hotel, New 
York. 


Dec. 17-18 — Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conf., Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Fexas. 


Dec. 26-30—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
125th Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 


Jan. 20-22, 1959 — Califomia Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


35 Contribute To 4-H Work 

Thirty-five companies had con- 
tributed to the work of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation as of 
Mid-August, according to R. E. 
Bennett, president of Farm Ferti- 
lizers, Inc. 

Mr. Bennett, who also is presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food 
Institute, served as fertilizer indus- 
try chairman for a fund raising 
program in behalf of the 4-H 
Foundation. The program was be- 
gun in June and ended last month. 
Mr. Bennett said that the program 
was not only worth while, but was 
of significant value in expanding 
the over-all public relations of the 
fertilizer industry. 
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Stern Is Assistant To V.P. 

J. D. Stern has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. Division of 
the United States Borax & Chem- 
ical Corp., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Stern, who was formerly 
assistant to the general manager, 
has been with the company for six 
years. His headquarters are in New 
York. 

e 


Greek Fertilizer Plant 

The Government of Greece 
has named the Italian company, 
Ammonia Casale, and the Ude firm 
of Germany to construct a fertilizer 
plant at Ptolemais, site of the 
Bodossakis lignite mines. The 
mines will provide the nitrate plant 
exclusively with locally produced 
fuel. 

Capacity of the plant will be 
75,000 unit tons of nitrates annual- 
ly, equal to 350,000 tons of ferti- 
lizers. ‘This quantity will more 
than cover current Greek require- 
ments. 


The U.S. Development Loan 
Fund will advance $12 million 
toward the cost of the project. 


Develop Bird Repellents 

At the quarterly meeting of the 
board of managers of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, held in New Brunswick, 
N. J., Aug. 12, Dr. Ordway Starnes 
described several of 26 new research 
projects which have been started 
this year. j 

The research projects include 
work on developing repellents for 
redwing blackbirds, cowbirds, and 
grackles which cause an estimated 
crop damage of $5 million in New 
Jersey annually. 

Also at the managers meet- 
ing, Ernest C. Bell, president of the 
board, called for increased at- 
tention to mosquito control in in- 
land counties. He pointed out 
that new road construction has in- 
creased the mosquito 
throughout the ‘state. 


nuisance 


Manley Heads Advertising — 

Fred A. Manley has_ been 
named director of advertising and 
sales promotion for the agricul- 
tural division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn. Mr. Manley became 
sales promotion manager of Pfizer’s 
agricultural division a year ago. 

e 


Central Farmers To Build 

The H. K. Ferguson Co., en- 
gineering subsidiary of Morrison- 
Knudsen Construction Co., Boise, 
Idaho, has been named designer 
engineer on the elemental phos- 
phorus furnace being built by the 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. at 
Georgetown Canyon, Idaho. 

e 


Named Morea Distributor 

The Central Fertilizer and 
Chemical Co., Moses Lake, Wash., 
has been appointed as a mixer-dis- 
tributor of Morea liquid supple- 
ment for ruminant animals by the 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
Division of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corp., N. Y. 


YuGt WIDE SPREAD ’ Performance 
wih BAUGHMAN’S TWIN DISTRIBUTOR K-5 
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body ever built. 


@ Lower maintenance cost. . 


LIME and FERTILIZER SPREADER 


World’s most efficient spreader body . . . K-5 absolutely guarantees you 
better trouble-free, money-saving performance for your investment! With 
this experience-engineered spreader, you can ACCURATELY REGULATE THE- 
NUMBER OF POUNDS SPREAD per acre and BE SURE OF UNIFORM DIS- 
TRIBUTION. K-5 features: 


@ Twin distributors with positive material flow from controllable 
discharge chute .. - for greater spreading efficiency. (Single dis- 
tributor if you prefer.) 


. thanks to the most rugged spreader 


@ Lube-impregnated chain drive, a Baughman exclusive, that posi- 
tively insures greater corrosion resistance and virtually eliminates 
chain “freezing.” 


@ Your choice of four drives ... two conveyors. 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated Bulletin A-426A. 


Better Service Through Better Engineering. 


162 SHIPMAN ROAD e 


Service and Parts From 200 Service Branches. 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
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Review of Developments in 


number of important changes 
A and developments in the 
fertilizer industry in the United 
States were analyzed in a paper 
presented at a joint session of the 
American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Agricul- 
tural Economics Society at Winni- 
peg, Canada, August 20th, by E. L. 
Baum and S. L. Clement of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. They 
called attention particularly to the 
spectacular increase in consump- 
tion of fertilizers in the West North 
Central States, where plant nutrient 
consumption has expanded four 
hundred per cent in the past ten 
years. 


Nitrogen, they emphasized, is 
a very rapidly expanding branch 
of the fertilizer industry, which has 
been aided materially by the en- 
couragement which the government 
has given to expansion in the form 
of preferential tax status, as well 
as the technological advances of 
the past ten years. “The short- 
age of labor engendered by the 
war, improvements in farm ma- 
chinery, recognition by farmers 
that they must become more effici- 
ent in production, the lowered 
costs of fertilizers relative to other 
factors of production, and im- 
proved knowledge among farm- 
ers of the effects on yields of nitro- 
gen applications along with a quick 
return on investment, all give im- 
petus to farmer demand.” 


In contrast to the synthetic 
‘nitrogen industry, whose great de- 
velopment has been comparatively 
recent, the phosphate industry of 
the U. S. is much older, and the 
competitive aspects more stable. 
Nevertheless there have been im- 
portant recent developments here 
too. Two recent TVA advances in 
the field of phosphorus were re- 
ferred to which it is said will accele- 
rate the production of phosphatic 
fertilizers from western deposits. 
“These are (1) the development 
and wide-scale introduction of 
calcium metaphosphate containing 
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Fertilizer Industry 


62 to 64 per cent phosphorus 
and (2) the more 
recent development of superphos- 
phoric acid, containing approxi- 
mately fifty per cent more phos- 
phorus pentoxide than the normal 
commercial product. At least one 
new plant is under construction in 
the western area to utilize these 
developments. The high concen- 
tration of plant nutrients in these 


products makes it economically 
feasible to ship them over a wide 
area from the point of production.” 

Another technological change 
in the phosphate fertilizer industry 
has been the production of am- 
monium phosphates (primarily 16- 
20-0, 11-48-0 and 13-39-0) and more 
recently diammonium phosphate 
(21-53-0). During 1957 almost 50,- 
000 tons of these new materials 
were used for direct application, 
and an upward trend in use pattern 
was indicated as farmers become 


lf the stability 
of your insecticide 
is important to you... 


read these facts on carrier compatibility 


Phosphate decomposition can usually be traced directly to 


the carrier. Unless the carrier is uniformly produced, has the 


proper pH, and has a low moisture content, you will always 


have trouble with product stability. And, as toxicant manu- 


facturers know only too well, an unstable product does not 


build good customer relations. 


That’s why manufacturers turn to Pike’s Peak Clay...a 


uniformly produced carrier in sizes from 325 mesh up to 14”. 


Its exceptionally low moisture content and ideal pH of 5 


far exceed the normal performance standards of other car- 


riers. In addition, it is less hygroscopic and has free-and-easy 


flowability. But probably one of the most important benefits 


you get with Pike’s Peak Clay is that this one carrier is 


equally as outstanding for both organic phosphates and for 


hydrocarbons. Yess. 


to store . . . one carrier to use. 


. only one carrier to buy. . 


. one carrier 


Write today for a sample of Pike’s Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Or, better still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. But, 
do it now. 


, GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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familiar with their advantages— 
which include high analysis, high 
water solubility, and chemical com- 
binations of nutrients. These new 
materials, the TVA staff believe, 
“offer promise of being ideal for 
use in the changing trend toward 
liquid mixed fertilizers to supple- 
ment the great growth of the low 
cost nitrogen solutions and anhy- 
drous ammonia.” 

Another apparent trend is the 
use of liquid phosphoric acid as a 


straight fertilizer material, — pri- 
marily on the west coast, or in the 
form of liquid mixed fertilizer. 
Until ’49 less than 6,000 tons had 
been used in any one year, but by 
1957 its use had tripled to 18,000 
tons. With increased supplies be- 
coming available at reduced prices, 
TVA officials believe it may con- 
tinue to expand rapidly in use for 
the future. 

referred to 


Another factor 


which, it was indicated, promises | 


YARDSTICKS FOR FORMULATING 
EFFICIENCY 


Because their efficiency 
and performance cannot be 


surpassed, R. T. Vanderbilt Company 
carriers have become the yardstick 
against which other products are measured. 


Why settle for less, when true economy calls for the 
best? These diluents and dispersing agents enable toxicants 
to do a better job. With Vanderbilt carriers your dusts and 
sprays will cling, cover and kill. Get the full facts today — 


use this handy coupon. 


em a ee ee ee ee ee a ee 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Y R. T. VANDERBILT CO., SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


Please send Technical Bulletin 23D 


State Application 


Name 


Title 


(Please attach coupon to your Company letterhead) 
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to result in a greater use of liquid 
phosphoric acid is development of 
super phosphoric acid (equiva- 
lent to 1059 phosphoric acid in 
terms of P,O;). “If favorable 
freight rates are established on this 
type of material,” it was predicted, 
“another step forward will have 
been taken in aiding farmers to ob- 
tain better fertilizers more eco- 
nomically. This material, in addi- 
tion to being highly concentrated, 
offers some promise of helping the 
liquid mixers in their technical 
problems of mixing liquids which 
will not ‘salt out,’ ‘gel,’ or form 
precipitates which clog spreading 
equipment.” 

The changes in the potash in- 
dustry have been primarily in the 
direction of a switch from reliance 
on imported and by-product ma- 
terial to growth of a sound and de- 
pendable domestic industry. The 
U, S/- is” now 
sufficient on 


completely _ self- 
potash — supplies. 
Capacity of mines located on the 
North American continent is well 
over two million tons and can be 
expanded rapidly if the need arises. 
Discussing changes in the use of 
fertilizer by the farmer, it was 
pointed out that the government's 
acreage control program has helped 
build demand for more fertilizer. 

“More farmers throughout the 
nation are fertilizing more crops, 
using higher rates of application. 
The trend has been toward more 
use of fertilizers on hay, pasture 
and. cover crops. Yet there remains 
a tremendous acreage of these’ 
crops which is not fertilized and 
even most of these acres that are 
fertilized receive very small 
amounts per acre in comparison to 
college recommendations. 

“One of the more important 
factors contributing to efficient and 
expanded use of fertilizers over the 
past few years, especially on soil 
conserving crops, has been the 
bringing together of fertilizer 
manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers, with the public agricul- 
tural agencies, in developing edu- 
cational programs involving manu- 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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New Fertilizer Firm 
Farm Chemical Corp., Bay 


St. Louis, Mo., has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $25,000 
to manufacture fertilizer. 

e 


Redesignate Division 
The Shellmar-Betner Division 


of the Continental Can Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, has been renamed. 
The new designation is Flexible 
Packaging Division. 

e 
Cyanamid Selects Perkins 

Thomas L. Perkins has been 
elected chairman of the American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. He has 
been a director since 1951. 

Mr. Perkins is a senior partner 
in the New York law firm of Per- 
kins, Daniels, McCormack & Col- 
lins. 

® 


To Sell In ltaly 
The United States Rubber Co., 


New York, and the Rumianca Co. 
of Turin, one of Italy’s largest 
chemical firms, will jointly form a 
new company in Italy to manufac- 
ture and sell a line of chemical 
products developed and manufac- 
tured by the rubber company’s 
Naugatuck Chemical division. 

The new company, to be called 
Naugatuck-Rumianca, S.p.a., will 
have its headquarters in Turin. 
Among the products it will make 
and sell are Naugatuck’s line of ag- 
ricultural chemicals. 


DDT Plant In Brazil 

The Fongra plant in Suzano, 
_ Brazil, a joint operation of Far- 
bwerke Hoechst A. G. of Frank- 
furt-Hoechst, Germany, and W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York, has started 
operations. The plant will concen- 
trate on making DDT, the first 
time this insecticide has been pro- 
duced in Brazil. 

r 

On Safety Panel 

C. S. Griffith, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati plant of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond, 
Va., will be a panel speaker at the 
Fertilizer Section of the National 
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Safety Congress, Oct. 20 - 24 in 
Chicago. 
e 

Olin Mathieson Picks King 

W. Adrian King has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the chem- 
icals division of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
King formerly was general manager 
for the industrial chemicals division. 

He joined Mathieson in 1953 
as director of sales the hydrocarbon 
division. 


 >Elevators — 
| eranelators” 
: Conveyors 
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SAVES MONEY—Costs less to buy... 


—Ammoniation is going on at all times... 


discharging »* SAVES SPACE - 


Heads Insect Séction 
Dr. Hyman S. Henderson has 


been appointed head of the Stored 


Product Insects Section of the 
Agricultural Marketing Section, 


-U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


He replaces Dr. Randall Latta, who 
has accepted a position with ICA. 
Dr. Henderson is in charge of 
research on the development of 
methods of preventing insect attack 
on agricultural 
marketing. 


products during 


: Ammoniators’ Coolers rDryers. : 


Renneburg 
' Continuous 
Combination 
Ammoniator-Granulator 


costs less to operate « SAVES TIME 


no loss of time in charging or 


HIGHER RATE OF AMMONIATION 
¢ FLEXIBLE—any retention time can be acquired... 


speed of rotation and 


bed depth can be easily increased or decreased. 


Renneburg 


Dehydr0-Mat 


Built in a wide range of sizes, the DehydrO-Mat Dryer, though comparable in 
price, out-performs conventional dryers of similar volume. Compact, it is easy 
to install in a minimum of space. The varying diameter cylinder regulates air 
and material velocities...controls temperature drop and product retention 
time... assures gentle drying. 


Other chemical and fertilizer processing equipment manu- 
factured by Renneburg includes: +* Ammoniators * Granu- 
lators * Dryer Furnaces * Complete Air Handling Systems 
¢ Pilot Plants « DehydrO-Mat Combination Dryers and Coolers 


Write for Free informative bulletin: ‘‘Renneburg Continuous Granular Fertilizer Equipment’ (™@~ jou 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


2639 BOSTON STREET, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 80 years. 


To Screen Repellents 

The research department of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., 
South Plainfield, N.J., recently es- 
tablished a grant-in-aid with the 


Animal Husbandry Department of’ 


an agricultural college for the pur- 
pose of screening materials for their 
effectiveness as livestock repellents. 

The Company has invited per- 
sons who feel that they have an ef- 
fective material to submit it for 
screening. Those interested have been 


requested to contact Mr. H.B. Jones 
at 2772 Natchez Lane, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


@ 

Heads Latin American Sales 

Louis J. Vergne has been a- 
pointed sales manager - Latin 
America for the Phosphate Minerals 
Division of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. He is 
responsible for IMC’s Phosphate rock 
sales in Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the Caribbean area. 


|AGREM 


EMULSIFIERS 


for insecticides & herbicides 


All purpose single emulsifiers: AGREM 500, AGREM 600. 
Either of these emulsifiers can be used to give flash dis- 


persion and excellent stability to formulations containing 


chlorinated hydrocarbon toxicants in a wide variety of 


solvents. 


Specific phosphate insecticide emulsifiers: AGREM MP and 
M, AGREM P, AGREM Q, These emulsifiers are specifically 
suited to the formulation of Malathion, Parathion and 


Methyl Parathion. 


All purpose twin emulsifiers: AGREM 102 and AGREM 


103, AGREM 217 and AGREM 221. 


These emulsifiers, 


when blended properly, can be used to produce excellent 


concentrates containing the chlorinated pesticides and all 


herbicide esters. 


Write today for data, samples and prices! 


THEODORE RIEDEBURG ASSOCIATES 


415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-1488 
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To Manage Co-op Division 

Ellis S. Halley has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Seed and 
Plant Food Division of the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. He has been adver- 
tising manager of the cooperative since 
1956. 

° 

Dedicate Canadian Plant 

Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada 
Ltd. has opened a chemical specialties 
plant at Oakville, Ontario. The dedi- 
cation of the plant marked the second 
official opening of a Pennsalt manu’ 
facturing plant outside the United 
States in less than a month. 


Industrial Quimca Pennsalt, 
S.A., a wholly-owned Pennsalt sub- 
sidiary in Mexico, recently opened a 
new chlorine-caustic plant at Santa 
Clare, a suburb of Mexico City. 


4 du Pont Appointments 

New assignments for four men 
in biological chemicals sales have been 
announced by the Du Pont Grasselli 
Chemicals Department. Merle E. 
Ward, who has been manager of 
Agricultural chemicals for Du Pont 
Company of Canada since this com- 
pany was organized, has been 
assigned to Wilmington, Delaware, as 
general product manager of agricul- 
tural chemicals. He succeeds Jack M. 
Zimmerman, who moves to the post 
of assistant district sales manager in 
Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Dale E. Wolf has been trans- 
ferred from assistant district sales. 
manager in Philadelphia to the same 
position in the Atlanta district. 
Eugene F. Clement, has been trans- 
ferred to the Atlanta district. 


Elected To Texaco Board 

Langbourne M. Williams, chair- 
man and president of the Freeport 
Sulphur Co. New York, has been 
elected a director of The Texas Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Williams has been president 
of Freeport Sulphur since 1933 and 
was named chairman of the company 


_in 1957. He is also a director of the 


B.F. Goodrich Co, 
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To Address CFA Meeting 

Ronald Regan, a motion pic- 
ture and television actor, will be a 
featured speaker at the 35th annual 
conyention of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association, to be held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Noy..9' to” 11. 

Mr. Reagan will speak follow- 
ing a luncheon for delegates and 
ladies. 

Dr. Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Plant Food Institute, Washington, 
D.C., will present an address on the 
economics of the use of fertilizer 
and Roy Kennedy, general credit 
manager, California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Calif., will 
talk on the problems of credit in 
the fertilizer industry. 

M. E. McCollam, chairman of 
the association’s soil and improve- 
ment committee, and general man- 
ager Sidney H. Bierly will present 
reports on the group’s activities 
during 1958 and list plans for 1959. 

e 

HENRY GESSNER, JR., has joined 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
as assistant export manager in the 
company’s New York offices. 

© 
Resumes Duties At Rutgers 

Dr. Joseph M. Ginsburg has 
returned to the United States from 
a two years’ assignment to Israel on 
the Point-4 program as advisor to 
the Israeli Ministry of Agriculture 
in toxicology and plant protection 
problems. 

Dr. Ginsburg has resumed his 
duties at Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, N. J., and the New 


Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station as a research sppecialist in 
entomology and toxicology. 
r) 
Planning For Profits 
“Planning For Profits” will be 
the theme of the 1958 National 
Fertilizer Solutions Convention, 
Novy. 16 to 18, at the Netherlands 
Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
e 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., has appointed C. 
Meader as district representative. 
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Deputy State Entomologist 

Ralph G, Cooper has been ap- 
pointed a deputy state entomologist 
by the Board of Control of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. He will be in 
charge of gypsy moth control and re- 
lated field work. 


Mr, Cooper had been foreman in 
charge of the Colebrook, Conn., area. 
He has been on the station staff since 
1925. 
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CVPFA acting Nov. 19 
The Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide 
Formulators Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N. C., Nov. 19-20. 
e 


J. W. Gearhart Dies 

James W. Gearheart, Essex 
County (New Jersey) Agricultural 
Extension Agent, died of a heart at- 
tack, July 23, in Denville, N. J. He 
was 63. 


Now ... for the first time... 
Summit offers quality, test-proven 
hydrous alumina silicates in not 
one, but three separate products, 
each with its own controlled par- 
ticle distribution for specific in- 
secticide applications. Whether 


your choice is Summit SEr-X, 
SreR-A-SiL, or MICROCITE, you 
are assured of a product that: 


sunmit hydrous alumina silicates 


e is free flowing. 
e is highly inert with a 
neutral pH. 


e is non-hygroscopic. 


e offers good wetting 
characteristics. 


e has a flat particle shape. 


Like to know more about these 
versatile materials? Write today 
for technical literature and 
samples. 


é Hi enn 


CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA’ 
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NPFI Fertilization Methods — 

The National Plant Food, 
Institute, Washington, D. C., has 
issued the second complete revision 
of a booklet on methods of apply- 
ing fertilizer, first issued in 1938 by 
the National Joint Committee on 
Fertilizer Application. 

W. C. Hurlburt, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, was chairman of a 
special committee that supervised 
preparation of the revision. 

The 20-page booklet lists 
principles involved in fertilizer use 
and outlines recommendations for 
fertilizer application on field crops, 
vegetable crops, fruits and nuts, 
and forest trees. A special section 
is devoted to the application of 
liquid fertilizer and direct foliar 
application is discussed. . 

The booklet, “Methods of 
Applying Fertilizer,” is available 
from the National Plant Food 
Institute at 1700 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NPFI NEWS 


(From Page 82) 


at 10:00 a.m., to visit Shell Chemi- 
cal Co. facilities at Shellpoint. . 

The afternoon agenda will in- 
clude the following: 1:00 p.m., visit 
Western States Chemical Corp. at 
Nichols to see green phosphoric 
acid facilities and mixed pelleted 
fertilizer operations; 2:30 p.m., de- 
part for California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp. to observe nitric-phos- 
phate facilities. 

The cooperating companies in 
the school will prepare information 
sheets on their respective processes 
and products, and will provide 
guides for the tour through their 
plants. 


Grant to Univ. of Cal. 

A $2,500 grant has been 
awarded to the University of 
California, Davis, by the National 
Plant Food Institute to support a 
graduate fellowship in 
agricultural education in 1958-59. 


research 


Aluminum 
Tanks 

for 
Nitrate 
Solutions 


@ COLE was first to build welded aluminum tanks for nitrate 
solutions, just as we have always pioneered in supplying the 
plant food industry with tanks or equipment for the storage 


or processing of agricultural chemicals. . 
inquiries for conventional or special design tanks—shop < 


. . Send us your 


built up or field erected, using flat, flanged and dished, or 
hemispherical heads. Write for a copy of Tanks and Equip- 
ment for the Plant Food Industry. 


Elevated Tanks, Pressure Vessels, Chemical 
and Processing Equipment from Aluminum, 
Stainless and Carbon Steel, Monel and 

Other Alloys. 


Established 1854 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


The grant enables Roy Lip- 
pert, who was selected as the fellow- 
ship recipient to conduct a study 
on the effectiveness of demonstra- 
tion plots as teaching aids. 

Mr. Lippert will set up plant 
nutrition demonstration plots 
throughout the State of California 
and will work with vocational 
agriculture teachers and also with 
county farm advisors of the Uni- 
versity of California Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


In South West 


Donald Heads Research Committee 

Leroy Donald, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., was named chair- 
man of the National Plant Food 
Institute’s Southwest Research and 
Education Committee at a meeting 
in Galveston, Texas, July 17. 

The committee also selected 
Dr. Robert Beacher, NPFI South- 
west Regional Director, as secre- 
tary. Committee members met 
with Mr. Beacher and Dr. Russell 
Coleman, NPFI Executive Vice 
President, at a luncheon meeting in 
the Buccaneer Hotel. 

The Institute’s program of re- 
search and education in the South- 
west was reviewed at the session, 
and the group approved the pro- 
gram projects as outlined by Mr. 
Beacher. Most of the discussion 
centered around NPFI’s proposed 
county promotion program, which 
is slated to get underway this fall 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and East 
‘Texas. 

Committee members in attend- 
ance included: A. B._ Beasley, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; I. A. Irwin, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.; 
Dr. N. D. Morgan, American Pot- 
ash Institute; Floyd W. Prather, 
Central Texas Fertilizer Co., Inc.; 
R. W. Scanlan, Phillips Petroleum 
Co.; and G. A. Wakefield, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., who 
substituted for Dr. U. S. Jones. 

The third meeting of the com- 
mittee is scheduled for early 
December during the Arkansas 


’ Fertilizer Conference at Fayette- 


ville. 
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Puivip A. SAwYER has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. Inter- 
mountain, an affiliate in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, of the Pacific coast 
agricultural and industrial chemi- 
cals firm. Mr. Sawyer had been 
assistant manager of agricultural 
sales in the Los Angeles area. 


AC 


WILLIAM N. Brinson, Indian- 


apolis plant superintendent for 


Kingsbury & Co., died of a heart 
attack last month. He was 51. Mr. 
Brinson had been plant superin- 
tendent for the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. in Charleston, 
S.C.; the Michigan Fertilizer Co. 
in Lansing, Mich.; and the Naco 
Fertilizer Co. in Charleston, S.C. 


AC 


ALLEN T. FULLER, JR., has been 
appointed assistant sales manager 
for the National Northern Division 
of American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation. T. H. Wrigley has 
been named to replace Fuller as 
manager of administrative services. 

AC 


UNITED STATES Borax & Chem- 
ical Corporation has announced 
the appointment of P. J. O’Brien 
as vice-president, production and 
engineering, and the appointment 
of R. F. Steel as vice president, 
finance and administration. 


AC 


Stx Tours were featured at 
the field Day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the Lockwood Experimental Farm 
in Mt. Carmel, Aug. 16. The tours 
were arranged by Dr. Saul Rich. 


AC 
Barney A. TUCKER, vice presi- 
dent of the Knoxville Fertilizer 
Co., London, Ky., has been named 
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chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Chamber 
of Commerce. 

AC 


THE SUMMER ‘Tour of the 
Ohio Pesticide Institute was held 
Aug. 12 and 13 at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 
Wooster, Ohio. 

AC 


Tue J. B. Bearrp Co., Shreve- 
port, La., has opened a district of- 
fice in New York. R. W. Rade- 
macher is manager of the eastern 
division. 

AC 
THomas N. WricutT has been 


named sales manager of the Rock- 
land Chemical Co., West Caldwell, 


AC 
SEVENTY AcRES of corn re- 
search plots, covering nearly a 


dozen different projects, will be on 
display at the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Crop-Soils-Feed Day, Sept. 
5, at East Lansing. 

AC 


R. P. THomas, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been named chairman of 
the National Plant Food Institute’s 
Midwest research and education 
committee. 


AC 


KETONA CHEMICAL - Corp., 
Ketona, Ala., is expanding its facili- 
ties for the production of prilled 
ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
nitrate-limestone. 

AC 

THE Iowa _ AGRICULTURAL 
LiwMEsTONE Assn., INc., Des Moines, 
voted recently to change its nam» 
to the Iowa Limestone Producers 
Assn., Inc. 


magnesia 
for 

greater 
yields 


Year after year Berkshire’s 
EMJEO* ‘(80-82% Mag- 
nesium Sulphate) and 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) 65% MgO have 
proved to be invaluable 
primary plant foods—to- 
gether with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash. 


BERKSHIRE 
for 

highest 
quality 
magnesia 


Be sure to include Berk- 
shire’s EMJEO and/or 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) in your mix- 
tures as sources of avail- 
able magnesium. You'll be 
glad you did. 


and 


BERKSHIRE’S 
POTNIT* 


(94/95% Nitrate of Pot- 
ash) for special mixtures 
and soluble fertilizers. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC, 


420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: New York 
Chicago * Philadelphia 
Cleveland * Boston * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 
2620 Taylor St. 


Hollywood, Fla. 


Chemical & Engineering Analyses, 
Research & Development 


Agricultural Chemical Analyses. 
Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides, 
Rodenticides, Fertilizers. 
Toxicology. Market Research. 
Product Development. 


Ask for complete details; call — 


SNELL 


or write to: 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


, 29 W. 15th STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


ey 


this space reserved for 


your advertisement 


Make yourself 
known throughout 


the industry 
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DIRECTORY 


S nenling Laboratories 


Toxicology — Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Soil Analysis 
Frederick Sperling, Ph.D. 
Formerly Pharmacologist-in-Charge 
Pharmacological and Rodenticide 
Laboratory 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


6815 N. 24th St. Arlington 13, Va. 


RESEARCH, ANALYSIS 
CONSULTATION 


v 


Toxicology, Pharmacology, 
ogy, Biochemistry, 
tion, Radiochemistry. 


Bacteriol- 
Chemistry, Nutri- 


New Price Schedule Available 
3755 Forest Park Avenue 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 
JEfferson 1-5922 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


_Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 


Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of | 


California, Department of Agriculture.) ~ 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
: and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave, 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 
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Trade Listing 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS magazine 
Wayne E. Dorland, publisher 

Eleonore Kanar, editor 

P. O. Box 31 

Caldwell, N. J. 

Telephone: CAldwell 6-5520 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
Lea Hitchner, executive secretary 
Association Building 

1145 19th Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: STerling 3-2833 


National Plant Food Institute 

Executive vice presidents: 
Russell Coleman and Paul Truitt 

1700 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: District 7-0225 


The following are the regional offices of 
the National Plant Food Institute 


Northeast Regional Office 
Willard H. Garman, director 
1700 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: District 7-0225 


Southeast Regional Office ~ 

Samuel L. Tisdale, director 

1220 Healey Bldg. 

Forsyth, Walton and Poplar Streets 
Atlanta 3 


Pacific Northwest District 

F. Todd Tremblay, Representative 
2350 27th Avenue, West 

Seattle 99, Washington 
Telephone: Garfield 1032 


Western Regional Office 

Dr. Richard B. Bahme, Representative 
550 Kearny Street 

San Francisco 8, California 
Telephone: Yukon 2-8173, 2-8174 


Southwest Regional Office 
Dr. Robert L. Beacher, Director 
Route 8, Township Road 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Telephone: Hillcrest 2-4552 


Midwest Regional Office 
(Formerly Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee) 
Zenas H. Beers, director 
228 North La Salfe Street 
- Chicago lI, Illinois 
Telephone: State 2-9361 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Page 64) 


rumors that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson might be on 
the Republican national ticket in 
1960. 

The Secretary’s popularity has 
been rising in the Capital. One 
sure sign is the growing frequency 
with which he is being featured 
with his family in Washington 
news-papers. é 

Secretary Benson is far too 
realistic to base any hopes for 1960 
on any popularity he may have at 
the present time. For his popu- 
larity—with the farmers, at least, is 
tied directly to farm prices and 
farm prosperity. A break in prices 
could have Congressmen back at 
the White House door demanding 
that Secretary Benson be fired. 

Nonetheless, Republicans are 
talking about the possibility of 
Secretary Benson’s candidacy for 
vice-president. Strange as such a 
development might seem in the 
light of the various moves over the 
past few years,—even by members 
of his own party—to make him 
walk the political plank, it still 
seems to be possible that his re- 
surgent popularity with intelligent 
and realistic segments of the farm 
population could recommend him 
as a candidate in ’60. 


GROUND SPRAYING 


(From Page 39) 


in many cases has been responsible 
for unsatisfactory results obtained 
in some applications. With the 
modern nozzles available, and the 
proper mounting of these nozzles, 
successful coverage of plants can 
be obtained in most cases. 

One of the row crop spraying 
techniques employed by a majority 
of commercial operators is the use 
of at least three nozzles per plant 
row. One nozzle directly over the 
plant and a single nozzle directed 
at an angle from either side. 

Sincere and legitimate applica- 
tors of agricultural chemicals are 
constantly building and experi- 
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menting with new equipment and 
techniques for the best possible 
control of the many agricultural 
pests. Through their efforts, and 
with the proper chemical combina- 
tions and adequate pressures and 
volume, excellent control of all in- 
sect and fungus problems can be 
achieved.+ 


AERIAL AGRICULTURE 


(From Page 41) 


and the importance of labor-saving 
equipment is growing. 

With surplus World War II 
aircraft gradually disappearing 
from the scene, a demand is grow- 
ing for new models, designed and 
built specifically for agricultural 
work. To meet this demand at 
least half a dozen aircraft manu- 
facturers are planning or already 
have in production planes aimed 
at the agricultural market. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp. is testing its bi-wing “Ag- 
Cat” this summer. Transland Air- 
craft of Torrance, Calif., a division 
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PROVEN PERFORMANCE! 


of Hi-Shear Rivet! Tool Co., has 
received C.A.A. certification of its 
single-wing Ag-2. 

Clark | Aircraft, Inc., last 
November received C.A.A. approval 
for its Model 1000, an all-metal bi- 
plane that closely resembles the 
Stearman. Since 1955, Call-Air, of 
Afton, Wyo., has produced 200 of 
its A-4, A-5, and A-6 models for 
agricultural use at prices ranging 
from $7,881 to $10,500. 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 
Haven, Pa., presently is experi- 
menting with a new model speci- 
fically designed for aerial applica- 
tion work. Production is scheduled 
for either 1959 or 1960. In 1957, 
Piper officials estimated that 254 of 
the 452 planes it sold were con- 
verted for agricultural spraying. 

Fletcher Aviation Corp., Rose- 
mead, Calif., has found a market in 
New Zealand for its FU-24. Heli- 
copters, manufactured by Hiller 
Aircraft Corp. and the Bell Heli- 
copter Corp., although not de- 
signed for agricultural work, have 
been used for that purpose. 


STRONG, SIFT-PROOF BAG CLOSURES! 


for Automatic, Square or Flat Paper Bags 


IDEAL FOR THESE PRODUCTS: 


Insecticides, Fertilizers, 
Chemicals, Cement Paints, 
Wheat Paste, Milk Powder, 
Dog Foods, Briquets, 
Corn Meal, Powders and 
other granular products. 


EXIT VIEW 


Sift-proof because it double-folds, heat seals and glues on heavyweight 
coated or lined paper bags. Double-folds and glues only on plain kraft bags. 
Strong because the second fold is glued to the first adding shipping and 
carrying strength to powder tightness. And the closing operation is 


continuously automatic! 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY! 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


42 East Second Street, Mineola, N. Y. — Ploneer 6-6230 
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FERTILIZER REVIEW 


(From Page 94) 


J 


facture, distribution, and use of 


fertilizers. 


“In the past, much of the mix- 
ing, wholesaling and retailing has 
been built on a high volume, low 
margin basis. The increased con- 
centration of use in many of the 
principal agricultural areas and the 
improved storing condition of ferti- 
lizer materials may tend to identify 
this situation. The internal and 
external economies inherent in 
operation of large mixing plants in 
some instances and the economies 
of distribution in intensive ferti- 
lizer use areas may result in fewer 
handlers, each doing more business 
than at present. This should assist 
in further lowering costs of ferti- 
lizers to farmers. Improved meth- 
ods of handling, such as in bulk 
or in the convenient liquid and 
gaseous forms, will also contribute 
to this general improvement in the 
economies of distribution. 


“One innovation which may 
have revolutionary consequences 
for the industry is the soil test. As 
a result of the use of this objective 
determination of the soil’s need for 
plant nutrients, many more ratios 
of plant nutrients than are now 
available may be needed in varying 
quantities in a mixing plant’s 
marketing area. Several marketing 
schemes are being employed in 
various locations at the present 
time to meet this new type demand. 
Fundamentally, each method de- 
pends on the use of straight ma- 
terials mixed in the local area to 
the ratio prescribed by the soil test. 
Three methods being employed are 
bulk-blending, including prescrip- 
tion mixing, multiple hopper ferti- 
lizer spreader use, and liquid mix- 
ing. Each of these new marketing 
techniques reduces the cost of mix- 
ing, and makes it less necessary to 
use additives which contribute little 
to fertility but add weight which 
leads to additional freight, handl- 
ing, and storage costs. 


“A central feature of these 
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innovations in fertilizer marketing 
is custom spreading. Because the 
spreading machines designed to 


handle three straight materials 


simultaneously are more costly than 
conventional machines, it is usually 
necessary to fertilize more acres an- 
nually than are available on single 
farms in order to secure efficient cost 
of operation. In addition, studies 
in some areas of the Midwest have 
shown that farmers do not like the 
work of handling and spreading 
fertilizer. In Illinois where bulk- 
blending is now being done in 92 
small plants, 27 per cent of the 
total straight materials was handled 
by these mixers during 1956. Rapid 
growth in bulk blending has de- 
veloped in Illinois and in other 
areas of the Midwest. If this seg- 
ment of the industry continues to 
grow, a very great decentralization 
of mixing operations could occur. 
With such a development, market 
structure might be altered con- 
siderably with perhaps an improved 
ability on the part of industry to 
meet the specific plant nutrient 
needs of each field on each farm. 
If this activity is to expand 
significantly, it may have to over- 
come some important problems 
such as securing and maintaining 
uniform mixtures, and modifying 
the present seasonal demand for 
the spreading service. 


“Another innovation which in- 
directly affects changes in market 
structure is the improved knowl- 
edge of economical fertilizer use 
through research. During the last 
decade marked improvements in 
agronomic research relative to ferti- 
lizer use and economic interpreta- 
tion of the agronomic data have 
been made. Now, instead of investi- 
gating the effects of single plant 
nutrient increases or decreases on 
crop production, researchers design 
their experiments so that various 
combinations of applied plant 
nutrients are tested simultaneous- 
ly. The relationships among plant 
nutrients may thereby be deter- 
mined, and optimum economic 
combinations and economic appli- 


cation rates may be ascertained.” 
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COTTON MEETING — 


(From Page 65) | 


described by D. F. Martin, ento- 
mology research division, Agricul- 
ture Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Browns- 
ville. He reviewed the history of 
pink bollworm research by the 
U.S.D.A., which began in 1918. 


He indicated that many pink 
bollworms are taken from the fields 
in seed cotton and may be carried 
over from one season to the next 
in seed cotton, seed, and/or gin 
trash. Chemical control of pink 
bollworm was accomplished largely 
through the application of DDT, 
he said. Other materials found to 
be effiective include Guthion, 
Sevin, Methoxychlor, Dilan, and 
EPN. Several additional promising 
compounds are being tested in the 
field and laboratory at the present 
time, Mr. Martin added. 

E. B. Williamson, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture engineer of 
Stoneville, Miss., said, in a panel 
discussion, that the self-propelled, 
high-clearance applicator rig is 
proving both versatile and _ eco- 
nomical in cotton production. In 
addition to its application in both 
early and late season insect control 
operations, the machine performs 
other jobs, he said. These include 
the application of liquid fertilizers, 
herbicides and defoliants. 

Because progress in mechaniza- 
tion and other technology of cotton _ 
production has reached the point 
where they no longer can be con- 
sidered as separate areas of produc- 
tion, Claude Welch, director of the 
Council’s production and market- 
ing division, announced that in 
future years the conference will be 
merged with the Beltwide Cotton 
Production conference. The Cot- 
ton Council sponsors both con- 
ferences in cooperation with other 
agricultural organizations. The 
12th annual Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, there- 
fore, will be the last such con- 
ference to be devoted entirely to 
this subject, Mr. Welch indicated. 
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Equipment, Supplies, Bulletins 


New Micronizer Booklet 

Sturtevant Mill Co. Boston, 
announces the availability of a new 
Micronizer bulletin, similar to that 
released six months ago, but in- 
corporating new information on an 
additional model now available. 

The bookelt discusses the 
Micronizer’s potential in fine-grind- 
ing, contains typical grinding in- 
formation, reveals steam and/or air 
requirements, includes schematic 
drawings of the unit. It points out 
how firms may take advantage of 
Sturtevant’s fine grinding labora- 
tory for custom or experimental 
grinding work. 

The yellow, black and white, 
four-page fully illustrated brochure 
may be obtained by writing Sturte- 
vant Mill Company, 103 Clayton 
St., Dorchester, Boston 22, Mass. 

e 


Case Wheel-Type Loader 

A new wheel-type loader with 
power boosting torque converter 
drive is being offered by the J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wisc. Standard 
equipment includes a self-leveling 
bucket, shuttle transmission, and 
power steering. 

Designated the Case 420, it is 
said to be the first low-cost wheel 
loader designed with 
power and stamina to be used for 
actual production digging assign- 
ments.. 


sufficient 


Fluid-Power Vibrators 

The Syntron Co., Homer City, 
Pa., has prepared a data sheet on 
its water, oil, or air operated, ex- 
plosion-safe vibrators and vibratory 
feeders. 

The folder gives complete de- 
scriptions, data, and specifications 
for three standard “fluid-power” 
vibrators and for three standard 
model vibratory feeders. It is 
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available from the company at 185 
Lexington Ave., in Homer City. 
e 


Pennsalt Defoliant Folder 

The Pennsalt of Washington 
Division of Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Tacoma, Wash., has _pre- 
pared a folder describing the de- 
foliation of cotton with Penco 
De-Fol-Ate, a magnesium chlorate- 
type cotton defoliant. 

e 


Pesticide Mixture for Cattle 

An emulsifiable concentrate 
containing toxaphene and BHC to 
control insects by spraying live- 
stock, fences, garbage cans, and 
other surfaces in barns, poultry 
houses and buildings has been de- 
veloped by Globe Laboratories of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


The product, to be marketed 
under the trade name of Glo-Tox, 
is mixed at the rate of one quart 
to forty gallons of water for com- 
plete kills of ticks, horn flies, and 
lice on cattle. It also gives good 
protection against reinfection. 

The insecticide can be mixed 
one quart to 120 gallons of water 
for killing lice and keds on sheep 
and goats. One quart of Glo-Tox 
to forty gallons of water is said to 
control fleece worms and ticks on 
sheep. 

* 


Agricultural Gypsum Film 
A sound slide film, ““The Uses 
of Gypsum in Agriculture,” is 
available from the United States 
Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
* 


Aeroquip Opens Dallas Plant 

The Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich., has installed new plant 
facilities in Dallas, Texas, for the 
assembly, proof testing, and inspec- 
tion of hose assemblies. 


1959 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


now being allocated to manufac- 
turers and distributors of concen- 
trated, high analysis, water solu- 
ble plant foods. 


Controlled 
CUSTOM 


| PACKAGING 


of 


WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


We offer highly accurate 
formulating and packaging 
in units of one pound or 
more .. . with the economies 
of specialized operation and 
production line speed. We 
make shipments under cus- 
tomers labels and shipping 
tags. 


Our experience in blending 
and formulating should be 
most helpful to manufactur- 
ers projecting new fertilizer 
products. Our people are 
available for consultation 
at our modern packaging 
plant, Metuchen, N. J. 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


INCORPORATED 
@ 118 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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New Myers Orchard Sprayers 

A new line of orchard air 
sprayers, designed to handle spray- 
ing needs of both small and large 
orchards and groves, has been intro- 
duced by The F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

The sprayers have been de- 
signed for uniform application of 
all chemical solutions presently 
used in orchard and grove spray- 
ing. The new line is offered in a 
224 series and 323 series. Both 
series of sprayers feature one-man 
operation with remote  tractor- 
mounted controls. 

° 
Chapman Pyrethrum Spray 

A lightweight aerosol insecti- 
cide, designed for both professional 
use and for resale by pest control 
operators, has been developed by 
Chapman Chemical Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. It is intended for the con- 


trol of flying insects and for use as 
a search weapon for flushing out 
hidden cockroach infestations. 

The formulation of dual 
synergized pyrethrum in the Chap- 
man aerosol is said to be much 
stronger than ordinary household 
type insect aerosols. 

® 


Bower Copper Hydrate 

The Henry Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced the development of a cop- 
per hydrate that is said to have 
promising toxic properties as a 
fungicide, and rodenticide. 

The new.compound is more 
stable than the usual copper hy- 
drate. It is trade-named “Dy-Q- 
Plex, -1: 

Tests on the product are being 
conducted by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S.D.A. in New 
Orleans, and private laboratories. 


HANDBOOK OF 


INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS 


HE original publication ‘‘Properties 

and Commercial Sources of Insecti- 
cide Dust Diluents and Carriers’’ pre- 
pared by T. C. Watkins and L. B. 
Norton of Cornell University has been 
brought up to date and completely 
revised by Drs. Weidhaas and Brann. 
The new edition contains commercial 
information as well as data obtained 
in research conducted at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


The book is bound in a flexible 
leatheroid cover, for handy, practical 
use, 


Botanicals 
Sulfur Tale 
Tripolite 
Diatomite 

Calcium Limes 
Magnesium Limes 


Calcites 
Dolomites 


Gypsum 
Mica Synthetics 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Vermiculite 


Pyrophyllite 
Montmorillonoid Group 
Kaolinite Group 
Attapulgite Group 
Unidentified Clays 
Phosphates 
Indeterminates 


Pospaid if check sent with order 


DORLAND BOOKS 
P.O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is our check for $4.75 


250 Pages 
$4.75 in U.S.A. 
$5.25 elsewhere 


(Canada and Foreign, $5.25) covering a 


copy of the HANDBOOK OF INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS. It is 
understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


Col pony \chcce-2e econ pees 


Address 'ssi2.5 2rd essen rere eee ned a ee 
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Dow Fumigation Handbook 
The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land Mich., is offering a 36-page 
soil fumigation handbook that 
points out the need for fumigation 
and lists various methods. Types of | 
nematodes are discussed as well as 
different types of equipment for the 
application of fumigants. 
Recommendations are listed 
for the use of Dow fumigants. The 
booklet is available at 50 cents per 


copy from the company. 
e 


Colloidal X-77 Folder 

A folder on Colloidal X-77 
spreader activator has been pre- 
pared by the Colloidal Products 
Corp., Sausalito, Calif. The folder 
outlines the use of the adjuvant 
with herbicides, insecticides, acari- 
cides, and fungicides and _ lists 
recommended directions. 

* 


Merck Offers Gibrel Folders 

A. set of full color folders; 
representing approved crop claims 
for Gibrel, has been issued by the 
chemical division of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J. 

The folders cover the applica- 
tion of Gibrel on truck crops such 
as celery, tomatoes, spinach, and 
cabbage; and on cotton and grapes. 

e 


Portable Pail Printer 

A portable printing device has 
been developed by the Metal Prod- 
ucts Division of Chapman Chemi- 
cal Co., Memphis, Tenn., for low 
cost printing on five gallon pails. 

Called the Chapco Print-A-Can 
Printer, the machine will handle 
up to 500 pails per hour. It is be- 
ing distributed nationally by Ben- 
nett Industries, Inc., Peotone, Ill. 

e 


Motorless Weighing Machine 
A bench model weighing and 
filling machine for free-flowing ma- 
terials is being introduced by the 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. 
The new machine operates by grav- 
ity flow, needs no motor, and de- 
livers 18 to 20 weighings per min- 
ute. The new unit is designed for 


_ small-scale packaging operations. 


Capacity is up to five pounds. 
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Champion Power Sprayer 

The Champion Sprayer Co., 
Detroit, offers a booklet describing 
its Champion “600” power sprayer, 
a heavy-duty unit that has a two 
hp gasoline engine and delivers 
three gallons per minute at a maxi- 
mum pressure of 400 pounds. 

The 1958 model is said to have 
more power, increased pressure, 
greater capacity, better appearance, 
and longer life than previous 
models of the “600” sprayer. 

e 


Engine Driven Iron Pumps 

The Marine Products Co., De- 
troit, has developed a low cost 
engined driven pump of all-iron 
construction that is recommended 
for the transferring or spraying of 
liquid fertilizers. 

The all-iron construction of 
the Flomax 8 centrifugal pump per- 
mits it to withstand the corrosive 
effects of pumping liquid fertilizers, 
according to the company. The 


pump is entirely self-contained, 
with its own gasoline engine. 
ry 


Three In-One Catalog 

The Bin-Dicator Co., Detroit, 
has prepared a consolidated catalog 
for three products made by the 
company for all bulk material level 
indication and control. 

The catalog includes photo- 
graphs, cutaway, and _ schematic 
drawings, outline dimensions, gen- 
eral specifications, special bin and 
conveyor applications, actual and 
suggested systems and applications 
for the firm’s products. The com- 
pany makes the Bin-Dicator, a 
diaphragm type bin level indicator; 
Roto-Bin-Dicator, rotating paddle 
type bin level indicator; and Bin- 
Flo Aerator, for promoting the flow 
of dry, finely ground bulk ma- 
terials. The catalog is available 
from the company at 13946 Ker- 
cheval Ave., Detroit 15. 

* 
Davidson-Kennedy Folder 

The Davidson-Kennedy Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has issued a six-page 
folder describing the company’s 
products and history. Among the 
processing equipment designed and 
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manufactured by the company for 
the fertilizer industry are continu- 
ous acidulation plants, acid plants, 
ammoniators, rotary drum coolers 
and dryers, mixers, screens, break- 
ers, and pulverizers. 


* 
A New Fungicide, Amobam 
Roberts Chemicals, Nitro, 


W. Va., was awarded U. S. Patent 
2844623 on its new fungicide, 
“Amobam.” The product is sug- 
gested for controlling rust mite on 
citrus and other insecticide appli- 
cations. It is reported to control 
fungus in soils by applying to the 
soil salts of alkylene bisdithio- 
carbamic acid; and combines with 
calcium hypochlorite in the spray 
tank to formulate a compound 
similar to ‘““Thioneb” which has 
been widely tested and found to be 
an effective fungicide. 

During recent years, Amobam 
has been used successfully in several 
kinds of fungus-controlling opera- 
tions. It has been particularly suc- 
cessful in the development of Ethi- 
sul which is a tank mix of Amobam 
and calcium hypochlorite. Accord- 
ing to Roberts Chemicals, field 
tests proved that disease control in 
the field will be the equivalent of 
the successful control secured in the 
greenhouse. All field test data, they 
say, was secured in Florida during 
the winter of 1957-58. 

e 


Plant Disease Handbook 

Dr. Harlan E. Smith, plant 
disease specialist with the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, has 
edited the first Plant Disease Hand- 
book for Texas. Sixty-five agricul- 
tural authorities throughout Texas 
contributed to the information in 
the handbook, 

Common plant disease symp- 
toms and other control are dis- 
cussed for a total of 147 plants. 
The handbook is aimed at exten- 
sion agents, vocational agricultural 
teachers, soil conservation service 
personnel, nurserymen, pest control 
operators, insecticide dealers, and 
others. It is available from the Ex- 
change Store at College Station, 
Texas, for $2.25 per copy. 
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PLANTS | 


LAWN a: 
GARDEN - 


COMMERCIAL 
GREENHOUSE 
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To the packages of fertilizer and plant 
food designed for private lawns and 
gardens, house plants and commercial 
greenhouses, a new dimension has 
recently been added in the form 

of “aromatics”. The home gardener 
who for years has assumed that 

the unpleasant odor emanating from 
the package or resulting from the 
product’s wetting, was a necessary evil, 
is being re-educated to the era of 
fertilizer aromatics by a number of 
enterprising producers. In the D&O 
Industrial Odorant Laboratories, 
masking and reodorizing compounds 
have been developed for all types 

of commercial fertilizer, including those 
based on wrea, fish solubles, activated 
sludge, dried blood meal, animal 
manure, tankage, meat scraps and 
phosphate. The successful development 
of such fertilizer odorants has provided 
an important new merchandising 

tool to producers...a tool that can be 
put to work now, for your product 

by the D&O industrial perfumer, 
Inquiries are invited. 


Write for copy of article entitled 
“Aromatics in the Fertilizer Industry”, 


Essentially for You! 


y > > 
DO 
ESTABLISHED 1798 


or 
OUR 159th YEAR OF SERVICE 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES 

FLAVOR BASES 

DRY SOLUBLE SEASONINGS 
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A New Book... Just off the Press 


650 Pages $12.50 in USA 


Illustrations 


Contents 


Fundamentals of Application 

Ground Spray Equipment 

Aerial Equipment 

Control of Weeds and Woody Plants 
Mixtures @ Aerosols ©@ Terminology 


CONCENTRATED 


SPRAY 
EQUIPMENT 


Mixtures and Application Methods 


dy 


Samuel Yrederich Paths 


NOW AVAILABLE 


$13.50 elsewhere 


-—--—-—— Send Check With Of def mie ee 


DORLAND BOOKS 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is our check for $12.50 (Foreign and 
Canada $13.50) covering a copy of CONCEN- 
TRATED SPRAY EQUIPMENT. It is understood that 
we may return the book in ten days for full refund. 
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This book provides a thorough and up-to-date 
coverage of concentrated sprays, a relatively new 
concept in the application of agricultural chemicals. 
It will meet the requirements of custom applicators, 
growers, foresters, municipalities, etc. 


The broad field of concentrated spray application 
has grown rapidly over the past few years so that 
today several times as many acres now are treated 
with concentrated spray as with conventional spray- 
ing and dusting. As a result many types of hand, 
ground, and aerial equipment have been developed 
for the application of myriad spray formulations and 
combinations. This book brings together and clari- 
fies the fundamentals and potentialities of this whole 
subject. 


Samuel Frederick Potts, author of this new book 
has been in the agricultural chemicals industry for 
more than 30 years. He has published more than 
70 articles, booklets, etc., on various phases of the 
industry. He has also been instrumental in design- 
ing new equipment and improvements in equipment 
for the application of agricultural chemicals. 
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drum cover rege use ik ee 


automatic scales prevents dusting and 
material losses while filling containers 
with chemicals, salts, and other dry 
powders, according to the Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 

Consisting of a metal circular 
drum cover connected to the spout of 
an automatic scale by a flexible boot 
seal, the new unit descends through 
a six inch vertical travel to cover and 
seal off tops of containers. Air 
cylinders hold the cover in position 
and flexibility and speed are provided 
by either a swivel-mounted or straight 


spout. 


Chemagro Co-Ral Folder 
A six-page folder has been pre- 


pared by the Chemagro Corp., New 


York, that contains information and 
test data on the effectiveness of Co- 
Ral against cattle grubs, screw- 
worms, hornflies, lice and ticks. 

Co-Ral, researched as Bayer 
21/199, recently was registered by 
the U.S.D.A. for use on beef cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine, and goats. The 
folder is available from the company 
at 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 

rs 

Prentiss Offers Tabutrex 

The Prentiss Drug & Chemical 
Co., New York, has announced the 
commerical availabilty of Prentox 
Tabutrex, Prentox Pybutrex Concen- 
trate No. 20, and Prentox Pybutrex 
Concentrate No. 100. 

Tabutrex has received registra- 
tion by the U.S.D.A. for use on dairy 
and beef cattle to repel houseflies and 


" biting flies and has been registered as 


a roach and household ant repellent. 
Pybutrex is a combination of Tabu- 
trex with pyrethrum and piperonyl 
butoxide. | 


e 
Offer Nicotine Sulfate 
The Hummel Chemical Co., 


New York, is offering a nicotine sul- 
fate containing approximately 40 per 
cent nicotine. The company lists as 
uses for the product the control of 
ants, aphids, and other insects, and 
use as a raw material for making 
other nicotine salts. 
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: Stereocidter For Calf: ee oe une 
Jensen-Salsbery ‘Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 


has an- 
nounced that its compound, Stereo- 
cide, can effectively control calf scours 
which resist treatment by conven- 
tional antibiotics. 

The compound’s antibacterial in- 
gredients are Sterosan and Neomycin. 
Xylocaine, a local anasthetic used to 
reduce intestinal spasms and pain 
which often complicate scours, is 
combined with these ingredients as 
are mineral salts to replace electro- 
lytes lost by the sick calf and kaolin 
to reduce loss of body fluids. Stereo- 
cide is effective in low concentra- 
tions. The average treatment re- 
quires from four to eight boluses 
given over a 24-hour period. 


Agricultural Hydrator 

The Joaquin Agricultural & En- 
gineering Co., Hanford, Calif., has 
developed a new hydrator for the ap- 
plication of dry agricultural chem- 


tems. “4d 
The hydrator, which contains no 
moving parts, is available in one, 
two, and three ton units for pressure 
or gravity irrigation. Complete in-— 
formation is available from the com- 
pany at P.O. Box 150, Hanford. 


‘THE MORGAN SOIL TESTING SYS- 
TEM, a technical handbook of chemi- 
cal analysis of soils, is again available 
from the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven. A 
charge of $1 a copy is made to cover 
printing costs of the bulletin which 
had been out of print for several 
months. 


AC 


HUMMEL CHEMICAL Co., New 
York, is offering barium chloride tech- 
nical crystals for use in the manufac- 
ture of ceramics, dyes, batteries, and 
insecticides, 


1Yr. $3.00 
2 Yrs. $5.00 


ARE YOU KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH YOUR INDUSTRY? 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural 


chemicals industry is reported monthly in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Enter your subscription now and keep informed! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 
Enclosed is my check for $................... 


Wpcctwarad Dicherser nie 


with a long reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 


NITRATE CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 
UREA 


AND ALL OTHER FERTILIZER ano FEED MATERIALS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: Woodward” TELETYPE: PH109 


Branches in HAVANA, BARCELONA, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASH., D. C., U. S. A. 


for vob Ieee TYPE-41 


Vitax Limited, the well-known British manu- 
facturers of fertilizers and agricultural pesti- 
cides, would be interested to hear from KAOLIN CLAY 
American manufacturers who are able to 
offer new and unexploited For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
with a view to British marketing. 
THE VITAX ORGANIZATION: ® Non-Abrasive 


® Is a financially sound, progressive company, e 4 
the largest of its kind in Britain independent e Small Particle Size 


of any big combine. 


Chemically Adaptable 
Good Adhesive Qualities 


@ Employs an enthusiastic team of trained sales/ 
technical, men in daily contact with farmers 
and commercial growers throughout Britain. 


® Operates an efficient technical service with 
modern laboratory and field-trials facilities. 


e Already makes most of its own branded prod- 
ucts. Could manufacture additional materials 
by agreement, or is not averse to acting as 


a marketing outlet for other products of the ‘ “ 4 
Raia wicnial For information and samples, write: 


Your approach will be treated in strict confidence 
if made direct to: " SOUTHEASTERN 
€. W. Hutchinson, Managing Director, Vitax 
Limited, Ormskirk, England. Telephones: C LAY C O M PAN y 


3311-2-3-4-5. Cables: Vitax, Ormskirk, Eng- 


land. AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Wa ter F. Bram has been ap- 


pointed manager of raw materials 


procurement and wholesale and ex- 
port sales for the Smith-Douglass 
Co., Norfolk, Va. He succeeds Rus- 
sel Spivey, who resigned recently. 


SAFETY SCHOOL 


(From page 28) 


p.m., “Safety Materials and Services of 
The National Safety Council,” R. L. Ben- 
- son, National Safety Council; 1:00 to 
1:30 p.m. “Fertilizer-Insecticide Mix- 
tures,” R. C. Fitzgerald, Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc. Streator, Illinois; 1:30 to 2:15 
p.m., “Safe Use of Liquid Materials in 
a Fertilizer Mixing Program,” L. L. 
Lortscher, Spencer Chemical Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; 2:15 p.m. to ——, summary 
and discussion. 


ARI PANEL 


(From page 50) 


Rabies and Its Control. 

Is Animal Protein an Essential 
Constituent of Swine and Poultry 
Rations? 


Effect of Storage of Grains on 
Their Nutritive Value. 

Shortage of Professional work- 
ers in Agriculture. 


Current active committees are 
studying problems in agricultural 
equipment, agricultural pests, ani- 
mal breeding, animal health, range 
and pasture management, soil and 
water conservation, soil-crop-water 
relationships, plant composition 
and fertilizer needs, and economics 
of fertilizer use. 


It must be emphasized that 
neither the Council nor the Agri- 
cultural Board is a government 
agency. Its composition and that of 
its committees are not limited to 
personnel of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and land-grant col- 
leges but it is free to call on all 
these and eminent scientists from 
all soures including industry. It 
does not have its own facilities and 
personnel for conducting research 
but it can stimulate research in 
various fields by pointing out the 
problems and possible methods of 
approach.%* 
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GRAIN STORAGE 


(From page 31) 


3. Bioassay tests showed that 
degradation of the ryania in the 
treated grain was very slow. 

4. About 80 to 90 percent of 
the ryania could be removed from 


the treated grain by a simple sift- 


ing. 

5. ‘The residues in the milling 
fractions of wheat were about 
equally distributed in the feed and 
flour fractions and were reduced to 
relatively small amounts as related 
to the dosage rate. 

6. The moisture content of 
the grain had no observable effect 
on the treatments. 

7. The commercial grade of 
the grain was not affected except 
that of the shelled corn treated with 
the ryania-sulfoxide formulation, 
which imparted an objectionable 
odor. 

8. Nine species of  stored- 
grain insects were found in wheat 
and 16 species in shelled corn. The 
dominant species in wheat were the 
dermestids, the lesser grain borer, 
the flat grain beetle, and the saw- 
toothed grain beetle; in corn, the 
red flour beetle, the flat grain 
beetle, the saw-toothed grain beetle, 
and Angoumois grain moth.k* 


INSTRUMENTATION 


(From page 57) 


and Mr. Leister of the Renneburg 
Company in Baltimore, plus the other 
speakers who have been on the pro- 
gram. Certainly an industry can 


a 
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justify much more additional instru- 
mentation than is currently applied 
if considerations of post-grade control 
are considered. k*& 


BACTERIAL ROT 


(From page 47) 


made up of each concentration of 
each material tested. Ring-rot- 
inoculated seed pieces were treated 
for 5 minutes and planted immedi- 
ately. The number of diseased 
plants in each treatment plot was 
recorded. 

Table 2 gives results. Except 
for Terramycin 100 ppm, all treat- 
ments reduced infection as com- 
pared with that in the controls. 
Acti-dione and Phytomycin gave 
best control; bichloride of mercury 
and Semesan Bel were next. 

Acti-dione injured the seed 
pieces. At both concentrations it 
reduced emergence from 5 to 10 
percent. This was the only ma- 
terial that reduced emergence. 

Addition of streptomycin sul- 
fate to the solutions increased ef- 
fectiveness of all the tested ma- 
terials except Terramycin 500 ppm 
and 200 ppm. The combination 
treatments did not injure the seed 
pieces, nor, except for the Acti- 
dione combination, did they reduce 
germination. 

Results indicated that seed 
treatment with a combination of 
streptomycin sulfate and a suitable 
disinfectant may be a practicable 
means of controlling ring rot and 
perhaps other potato diseases 
spread during preparation of the 


seed tubers.** 


TABLE 3 
The’ iron-manganese ratio of various spray treatments 


Treatment Ratio Foliage injury 
Captan 1.78 None 
Captan + lead arsenate 1.48 None 
Glyodin 1.70 None 
Glyodin + lead arsenate Like Injured 
Sulfur 1.50 None 
Sulfur + lead arsenate 1.48 None 
Lead arsenate 1.20 Injured 
Control 1,31 None 
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|GLENDON | 


INSECTICIDE GRADE PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal diluent and extender 
for AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Dusts compounded with Glendon’s Insecti- 
cide Grade Pyrophyllite will not absorb mois- 
ture, nor will the carrier separate from the 
active ingredients during storage. It holds 
well on plant leaves even during rain, and 
when dusted from the air, settles rapidly, 
minimizing drift. 


pH 6 to7 Wt.—30 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
92 to 95% will pass Aver. particle size 
a 325 mesh screen below 5 microns 


Non-alkaline and chemically inert 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 2414 Plant and Mines 
Greensboro, N. C. Glendon, N. C. 


_ P.O, BOX 2217 © MADISON 1, WIS. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


COPPER SULPHATE 


CURTIS BAY, MARYLAND 


ALL GRADES | 
Also instant powder Copper Sulphate uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed not to harden, lump, or 
cake . . . flows freely regardless of length of : 


time stored. 


Republic 
Chemical Corp. 


94-96 Beekman St., New York 38 
Telephone REctor 2-9810 
TWX NY 1-1457 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


offers practical features on manufacturing 
processes, market information, merchandis- 
ing aids, survey data, and technical and 
toxicological data on agricultural chemi- 
cals. Also included are monthly features 
by industry experts on topics of current 
interest, reviews of technical literature, new 
industry products, equipment, and bulletins 
and news about the agricultural chemicals 
industry. 


CLIP AND MAIL TO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Please enter subscription(s) as follows: 
(Check or money order enclosed) 


O One year, $3.00 (Canada $4.00; Foreign $9.00) 
O Two year, 05.00 (Canada $7.00; Foreign $15.00) 


NAME © 25:0 hctccil.ncsetioee Senne ae | 
(Please Print) | 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Rates for classified advertisement are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisements. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Help Wanted: 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT wanted 

for well established fertilizer com- 

pany. Previous experience desired. 

pene sp: P. O. Box 7107, Indianapolis 
, Ind. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST 


_ The Rohm & Haas Company has a posi- 
tion available for a plant pathologist with 
some training and experience beyond the 
Ph.D. He should be capable of assuming 
responsibility for directing the work of a 
small group of scientists and technicians in 
carrying out a research and development 
program involving laboratory, greenhouse 
and field tests. He will be called upon to 
devise meaningful screening tests for the 
fungicidal activity of candidate compounds 
submitted by the synthetic laboratories and 
to organize an effective evaluation program 
to find new and improved fungicides. 

Complete laboratory and greenhouse fa- 
cilities are maintained at Rohm & Haas 
Company’s Bristol, Pa., plant with an ex- 
perimental farm nearby. The plant is locat- 
ed in historic Bucks County, Pa.,- where 
excellent residential areas are readily ac. 
cessible in the northern suburbs of Phila- 
delphia or in the small communities of 
southern New Jersey. 

Your reply should include information 
about your training, experience, and salary 
desired. All inquiries wil be acknowledged, 
and treated confidentially. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Office of Technical Employment 
5000 Richmond Street 
Bridesburg (Philadelphia) 37, Pa. 


1957 FUNGICIDE TESTS 


The complete results of 
1957 fungicide tests, listing 
response of various crops 
to commercial and experi- 
mental fungicides, are con- 
tained in a bound booklet. 


Price: $1.00 


Postpaid if check accompanies 
order—postage and handling 
charges added where orders 
must be billed. 


Send check with order to: 
Dr. A. B. Groves 
Winchester Fruit Research Lab. 


Rural Route 3 
Winchester, Virginia 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST — Mas- 
ter of Science degree. Experienced 
in all phases: sales management and 
sales insecticides and fertilizers. De- 
sire new position. Address Box 205, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


ATT: FERTILIZER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS located in a heavily populated 
area: Am interested in sales manage- 
ment of a specialty division of lawn 
and garden fertilizers, insecticides, 
weed killers, etc. Fifteen years ex- 
perience of successful operation in 
Northeast United States. Well known 
Eastern half United States amongst 
distributors, golf courses, greenhouse 
growers. Will consider making a par- 
tial investment or buy into a success- 
ful fertilizer business. Address Box 
206, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: B. S. Agricultural Marketing, 
10 years experience in product pro- 
motion and sales. Desire Agricultural 
Chemical lines for California or Pa- 
cific area. Address Box 207, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Sales Volume Down? — Sales Costs Up? 


Obtain the advantages of a diversified sales organi- 
zation. Let me handle your sales on a straight 
commission. Experienced in fertilizer materials, 
technical insecticides, herbicides and fungicides. 
Introduction of new products a speciality. No job 
too large or too small. 


Reply Box 204, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Deck Heads Lindsay Division 
George T. Deck has been ap- 
pointed vice president and technical 
general manager of the new Lindsay 
Chemical Division of the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., at West 
Chicago, Ill. The division is the re- 
sult of a recent merger of Lindsay 
Chemical Co. with AP&CC, 


Accident Prevention School 

The first of five two-day regional 
accident prevention schools, spon- 
sored by the Fertilizer Section of the 
National Safety Council with sup- 
port from the National Plant Food 
Institute, was held for the North- 
east region at Statler Hall, Cornell 
University Campus, Ithaca, N. Y., 
August 14 and 15. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Good Rebuilt Equipment 
at Savings of HALF and MORE; 
Hersey Gas Fired Dryer 5’ x 26’ 
Sperry and Shriver Filter Presses 
upto 42” now in stock; Stainless Lan- 
caster Rotary Rector 50” x 174”; 
5000 Gal. S/S mixing Tanks; 40 HP; 
Pebble Mills size upto 8’ x 8’; NEW 
Falcon Ribbon Blenders all sizes; 
Hammer Mills upto 100 HP; Sifters 
by Rotex, Patterson, Robbins; all 
sizes; Send for Bulletin “FIRST 
FACTS.” FIRST MACHINERY 
re eer Tenth St., Brooklyn 


FOR SALE: Rotary Dryers 7’6” x 55’, 
(2) 68” x 65’; Ribbon Mixers 40 & 
90 & 225 cu. ft., 1—10,000 gal. alumi- 
num Storage Tank, Rotex & Tyler 
Screens single and double deck, Mikro 
Pulverizers, Raymond Mills, ete. Send 
us your inquiries. Brill Equipment Co., 
2409 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tanks 
4,000, 7,000 gallons. Steam Tube 
Dryers (Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 
6’ x 30’, 4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 336, 
200, 75 cubic foot working capacity. 
Also Hammermills, Dewatering Press- 
es, Conveyor, etc. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1428 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


e 

ASCENSION FERTILIZER CoO., 
Donaldsonville, La., has been granted 
a charter of incorporation. 


WANTEDNESS— 


The Plus Value of 
Paid Circulation 


Garman On A.E.A. Board 

Dr. Willard H. Garman was 
elected to the board of directors of 
the American Society of Agronomy 
at the society's annual meeting last 
month at Purdue University. Dr. 
Garman is Northeast Regional Direc- 
tor and Chief Agronomist for the 
National Plant Food Institute. 

This will be Dr. Garman’s sec- 
ond term on the ASA Board. He 
served as a member of the group in 
1950 when he was president of the 
society’s Southern Branch. 
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peLuxe $909 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


First cass $819 


Tourist *603 


IF THE FARE FITS, TAKE IT! 
4 GREAT WAYS 
TO EUROPE ON KLM 


KLM DeLuxe, $909— complimentary 
seven-course dinner, cocktails, 
champagne—virtually an airborne 
continental café. Full-length 
SleepAir lounger. 


KLM First Class, $819-the same splen- 
did service as DeLuxe. Chairs re- 
Cline to a lazy 45 degrees. Regal, 
roomy berth at extra cost. 


KLM Tourist Class, $603 — meals pre- 
pared with a master’s touch... bar 
service available. 


THRIFTAIR $4898° 


Here are the Royal Dutch “Big 4” 


KLM ThriftAir Service, $489.60 — economy 
fares are now the lowest in airline 
history. Specially designed foam 
rubber Star-Rest chairs, tasty sand- 
wich meals. 


Fares listed are Paris round trip 
from New York. Free stopovers at 
London, Dublin, Glasgow, Brussels 
and Amsterdam. Gracious, atten- 
tive Dutch hospitality goes with 
you all the way. So, above all, fly 
Royal Dutch! See your travel agent 
or call your nearest KLM office. 
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TALE ENDS 


RGANIC phosphate poisoning has 

caused the death of at least two 
farm workers in central Washington, as 
well as illness of approximately 50 others 
in the same area this season. Authorities 
who have been studying the matter blame 
the upsurge on three things: 

1. Familiarity Breeds Contempt.— 
Until this year, so far as known, no one 
in the area working with any of the or- 
ganic phosphates had died from poisoning. 
(Deaths elsewhere were not “close enough 
to home.”’) 

2. Hotter weather this season. When 
the temperatures are in the upper 80's 


or above, the danger of phosphate poison- 
ing increases tremendously. 

3. Greatly increased use of the ma- 
terials caused by an outbreak of mites and 
insect pests which thrive in hot weather. 

One of the deaths was of an orchard 
worker who wore anvas shoes and 
sloshed around in the orchard. Sores on 
the worker’s feet helped inrease his ab- 
sorption of the toxicant. The other worker 
was spraying in a hop yard. 

Medical men surmised that the second 
victim was unusually susceptible to poison- 
ing by the material, because he had been 
spraying for only a few hours, and died 


A TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SUBSCRIBER SAYS 
“9 nead Agricultural Chemicals because: 


ROBERT W. DANFORTH 


Danforth Aerial Sprayers 
Monmouth, Illinois 


. the monthly articles keep me 


well informed on new products and 
techniques which constantly are 
being developed. I have found 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS to be 
the one magazine which carries 
the most information that is of 
value to me. Now that the new 
“Custom Applicator’ section has 
been added, the magazine is more 
than ever a necessity in my busi- 


” 
ness. 


Robert W. Danforth is owner of Danforth Aerial Sprayers, 
Monmouth, Illinois, an airplane applicating service organization 


that operates in fourteen 


midwestern and southern states. 


This organization sprays, dusts, and applies granules to wheat, 
corn, soybeans, cotton, alfalfa, pastures, and other crops of 


the midwest. Mr. Danforth 


is president of the Illinois Associa- 


tion of Aerial Applicators and is a member of the 1958 Ag 


committee of the National 


Aviation Trades Association. 


— Leader in the Field — 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CALDWELL 


NEW JERSEY 
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in the hospital just two hours after being 
admitted. 

Workers at the U.S. Public Health 
Service tovicology laboratory in Wenat- 
chee, Wash.—one of the two field sta- 
tions in the nation set up. by the 
U.S.P.H.S.—are perfecting a urine test of “ 
phosphate (particularly parathion) poison- 
ing. This will supplement—and will be 
incomparably more revealing as to the 
quantity of the poison in the victim’s 
system —than the chlorinesterase level- 
blood sampling test now used. 

AC : 

Is Our Face Red Department— 
Imagine ouur embarrassment after coming 
out with a photo of the Bon Air Hotel, 
in Augusta, Ga., on the cover of our 
August issue, only to learn a couple of 
days later that the NACA had switched 
its meeting place, and would meet instead 
at the General Oglethorpe in Savannah. 
Dates the same—October 29-30. Better 
be sure to switch your reservations, and 
come October 29th, don’t show up at 
Augusta. 

AC 

The “Wonsover,” a mammoth 12- 
ton farm machine that the maker says 
can perform 460 man-hours of farm work 
in just 24 hours, has finally made its 
appearance on the market. We have 
been hearing about it for several years. 
Manufactured by the Norton Portland 
Corp. of Portland, Maine, it sells at 
nearly $40,000. It is said to plow, har- 
row, level, fertilize and spray insecti- 
cide all in one operation. 

AC 

Glenn Chemical Company, Chicago, 
who introduced a promising new insect 
repellent a year or so ago,. predict that 
the cattle spray market will triple in 
size within the next couple years as a ~ 
result of the good reception that has 
been accorded cattle sprays containing 
safe, effective repellents. They report a 
big increase in the volume of fly sprays 
containing repellents this season. 

AC 

The picture (below) is a hangover 
from the June convention of the Na- 
tional Plant ‘Food Institute. Four re- 
claimed golfers—Dick Ayers and King, 
Ludington of Chase Bag, W. W. Venable 
of Cornland Plant Foods and John Rice 
of Liberty Limestone, outfinished apo- 
plexy in a three-set match. A set con- 
sisted of best three out of five games, and 
the Ayers-Ludington combination (left 
in the photo) took their opponents two 
sets out of three. 
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a The Measure 
of Quality 


MULTIPLE SCREENING.... 


NATIONAL POTASH assures you of 
controlled product size. Leading 
the way in precision-screening for 
greater quality control, NATIONAL 
offers a cleaner, better muriate for 
modern fertilizer manufacture. 


Telephone, wire or write your 
order today. 


ATIONAL 
OTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ¢ ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Building © MONTGOMERY, ALA. e AMherst 5-8234 


Pyrenone* formulations are your— 


Best Bet 
to Protect Gom 


It pays to protect the food value of corn— 
as it goes into storage. That’s the sensible 
way to protect its market value. 


Pyrenone Grain Protectants, when prop- 
erly applied to corn, popcorn, barley, rye 
and rough rice as they are binned, not only 
stop insect damage before it gets started... 


but continue to provide protection against | 


new insect invasions all season long. 


There is no effect upon the odor or taste 
of foods prepared from corn which has 
been treated with Pyrenone. Hence local 
mills can grind it into grits and meal for 
human consumption. 


Under the Miller Bill, legal tolerances of 
Pyrenone—when applied to stored grains 
—are 20 p.p.m. for piperonyl butoxide and 
3 p.p.m. for pyrethrins. These tolerances are 
ample to provide for preparatory spraying 


FOOD MACHINERY 


of. bins as well as for treatment of the stored 
grain itself. 


To protect hybrid seed corn against in- 
sect infestations, today’s progressive seed 
growers apply a slurry made of Pyrenone 
O. F. 75-7.5. Seed corn treated with this 
slurry, and left over after the planting 
season, may be fed to farm animals with no 
ill effects whatsoever. 

For complete information on Pyrenone, 
get in touch with the nearest office of 
Fairfield Chemicals. Branches in principal 


cities. In Canada, write Natural Products 


Corporation, Montreal and Toronto. 


Pyrenone™ 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., FMC. 


Putting Ideas to Work 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Fairfield Chemicals 


AND CHEMICAL 


Salés Headquarters 
CORPORATION: J ® 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


